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CHATEAU LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
AN ORDINARY DAY. 


Mrs Hemans has sung ‘The Stately Homes of Eng- 
land ;’ and even at the present moment, when sentiment 
evaporates in steam, and romance bows its diminished 
head before those stern practicalities, the railways, there 
still hovers over the country residences of the old gentry 
a halo of the past, through which we gain glimpses of 
the old poetical world now fast fading away. It has 
occurred to me that a plain account of the everyday-life 
of these English chateaux might reveal something new to 
many readers, and at the same time be not uninterest- 
ing to habitués. As for the family and family seat I 
have chosen as exemplars, my sketch, I believe, will be 
admitted to be a faithful likeness, however deficient it 
may be in other respects. 

To this time-honoured and stately Home I was invited 
to spend the winter ; and late in a November day, ac- 
cordingly, I found myself seated beside my young friend, 
the unmarried daughter of the house, in their barouche, 
which had come to meet me at the L—— station, and 
which speedily carried us to the first lodge gates that 
admit the traveller within the demesnes of Marston 
Manor: Through these we entered a noble wood, which, 
though no longer attired in the leafy glories of summer, 
still retained traces of its past beauty; the few last 
leaves being also adorned—fit ornament for their mature 
age—with a frost-work of diamonds, that glittered in the 
ruby sunset as we dashed by. In a brief space we ex- 
changed the old trees, and wild, tangled brushwood bor- 
dering the road, for a green lane, bounded by prim hedge- 
rows, every twig of which appeared to have been drilled 
into ‘ behaving pretty,’ and presented the very beau- 
ideal of quickset. This specimen of the excellence of 
hedging and ditching at Marston—which, for the sake of 
the bailiff’s feelings, I record—continued until we reached 
the farm, a little colony of houses, barns, and byres, sur- 
rounding an immense yard well stocked with kine, the 
lowing of which came pleasantly on the ear for an instant 
—and for an instant only, for our gallant grays dashed 
on at a rapid pace, and the farm vanished. The second 
lodge gates opened, and we reached a spot where ‘ three 
roads meet,’ and recall the stories we once loved of ad- 
venturous princes seeking their fortunes, who were always 
brought to a halt of momentous import to their destiny 
by such a junction. Here a huge tree spreads its friendly 
arms in each direction, and near by stands the keeper’s 
lodge, a low, ivy-covered building, surrounded by trees. 
The garden in front had still some autumn flowers left 
near the beehives. The kennels are behind the house, 
and from them proceeded a yelping and baying anything 
but consonant with Shakspeare’s poetical description of 
Duke Theseus’s well-matched hounds, making us regret 
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that the musical branch of canine education should be in 
our modern times so much neglected. 

Marston village is now before us—as rural and pictu- 
resque, as quaint and old world-looking, as if no railway 
carriages ever left their cloudy trail over yonder blue cham- 
paigu. There is even an old woman still attired a la 
Little Red-Riding-Hood, dropping her curtsy to the head 
gardener and factotum of Marston Manor Forest, who 
lifts his hat as we pass—a fine yeoman-like old man, 
with a physiognomy full of truth and kindliness, To 
the left of the road we have the church and its tree- 
sheltered yard. It is an ancient building, linked for 
long years with the spiritual and temporal histories of 
the villagers; and after it we reach the third and last lodge 
gates, and the carriage sweeps round a smooth drive, 
shaded by beeches that have no equals in England. The 
heart of this sylvan domain is a large, comfortable Eng- 
lish home, built in the shape of the letter H, with a 
handsome pillared portico facing the south, and another 
on the western side. At the latter the coachman stops. 
Ere we enter the hall, however, let us give one glance at 
the sweet home-picture without. The hill on which Mar- 
ston is built falls gently here, undulating in green velvet 
swells and dim hollows, bounded—like the setting of a 
gem—with a glorious girdle of old trees, on which the 
sun is bestowing a blushing kiss at parting. Towards a 
group of clustering elms on the right are the fish-ponds ; 
to the left a little wooded knoll, where at spring-tide 
grow 

—— ‘violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.” 
There are certain memories of Dugald Dalgetty at- 
tached to the spot also, for it rejoices in the name of 
Drumsnab. Far away in the distance lies a misty tract 
of sterile country, through which steals a line of quiet 
sparkling water. Close to the house is a wide quaint 
terrace of flower-beds, in the centre of which an ancient 
sun-dial still marks the course of time by the flitting of 
its silent shadow. 

The present entrance-hall of Marston was of yore a 
dining-room ; it is consequently very large, and the 
chimney-piece—as high as those in the so-called Venetian 
parlours of Queen Anne’s days—is of exquisitely-carved 
marble. Above it is an equestrian family picture—oppo- 
site, a large painting of Christ healing the sick. A huge 
slab of yellow marble now coldly occupies the place once 
held by the more hospitable oak or mahogany. From 
this hall we passed into a second, the floor of which is of 
tesselated marble, and the walls hung with portraits of 
the stud; here also are tables of yellow marble, on one 
of which stands the letter-box, with the warning inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Closed at five;’ and near it is a movable calendar, 
showing the day of the month and the hunting appoint- 
ments for the week. 
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The light, now growing dim, streamed softly through the 
rich painted glass of the windows as we entered a third 
hall, divided from which, by pillars, stands that refuge 
from ennui, the billiard-table. Here also we distinguish 
a number of fine, though now indistinct pictures, and a 
beautiful group of alabaster Graces rn an open 
basket for flowers. Passing on through a small music- 
room, we find ourselves in the se noble apart- 
ment, illuminated by a bright cheerful fire, from beside 
which a graceful lady comes forward to tender a kind 
and courteous welcome to her guest. I have used the pre- 
sent tense occasionally in onlin of my drive to Mar- 
ston, and of the natural scenery around it, but when I 
would name the persons ‘ whose smile’ then ‘lit up the 
hearth,’ the past alone remains to me, for a dark shadow 
has rested on the old manor since I last visited it; and 
they who were of the excellent of the earth have ceased 
to bless it with their presence. The graceful hostess, 
whose wit could rent the dark hour of winter gloom ; 
the fine-tempered, kind-hearted host, are gone: ‘ their 

laces know them no more;’ and the memory of that 

ef happy sojourning can be to me now only a source of 
melancholy and regret. 

The young unmarried daughter, who had been my 
companion from the railway station, was worthy of her 
i . She had the fair hair and blue eye of the Saxon 
side of her ancestry, with much of the high chivalrous 
spirit of that which was Norman in her line. Her intel- 
lect was free from the morbid gloom of our island blood, 
and her character frank and affectionate. By this Eng- 
lish Portia I was conducted (after a brief chat with her 
mother) to my apartment. There is nothing more cheer- 
ing at the end of a long journey than to find such a 
comfortable bedroom and blazing fire as that to which she 
led me ; albeit the apartment was much too large to be 

snug. To its dimensions, however, it owed the 

ion of a piece of furniture which had graced the 
Eaneniy chamber on a recent royal pro, namely, a 
huge sofa twelve feet long (the frame being of carved 
ivory and gold, the furniture of amber satin), and propor- 
tionally broad; so that when Portia and I ensconced our- 
selves in the corners, to have a comfortable chat before the 
dressing-bell should ring, our feet only reached the edge 
of our seat. What a pleasant time for confidential inter- 
course that firelight glimmer is! How lazily the shadows 
moved upon the ake cheerily the wood crackled— 
and what a rich glow the red fire cast at times on that 
old picture of Cymon and Iphigenia, and on the green 
damask curtains of the bed ! 

*We have a large party staying in the house now,’ 
said my companion, after more interesting subjects were 
discussed: ‘Lord and Lady Cameron are here. You 
will like them very much, She is very clever, amusing, 
and good-looking ; her lord is at feud with the east wind, 
as you will find very shortly. I wish, for his sake, and 
my own too, it never blew: I am so tired of the subject! 
Major Straightly bears out the truth of Uncle Henry’s 
singular assertion, “ that captains and colonels are smart 
fellows, but your major in a drawing-room or a novel is 
always a fool!” He is wonderfully well-dressed, very 
pesenens, and very silly. The Montgomeries are 

ere; you will be glad to meet them again; the Lily is as 
lovely as ever; the two younger girls are very amiable 
and pretty also; and at dinner I promise you Mr Owen-ap- 
Morgan and the a neighbours. But hark! there is 
the Sontag belt. Good-by till it rings again for dinner.’ 

And she vanished, leaving me to the mysteries of my 
toilet, which no lady of course reveals. Suffice it to say, 
that when the dinner-bell rang, I descended, looking as 
well as I could, to the library, where the large party stay- 
ing at Marston were assembled, and had scarcely time 
to exchange greetings with those with whom I was ac- 
quainted, ere dinner was announced, and we proceeded 
in the fashion of Noah’s ark—male and female after our 
degree—to the dining-room. This apartment, recent] 
built, and adorned with valuable paintings, is of noble di- 
mensions. I longed to inspect the treasures on the walls, 
many of which are the works of the famous masters of 
old; but the soft light of the chandelier and dinner-lamps 


afforded only tantalising glimpses of forms and land- 
scapes of shadowy beauty, and I was compelled to forego 
the pleasure till the morrow. One thing at least was 
evident—the dining-room of is most 
similar apartments, disfigured by stiff, grim, family pic- 
tures (hard, cold faces, that look down on their feasting 
descendants with a hideous mockery of life, and appear 
to be placed there, like the skeleton at the ancient Fayp- 
tian feasts, to remind the guests of their mortality), but 
it is rendered cheerful even in winter’s deepest gloom by 
the genius of Watteau and Canaletti, the few modern 
— being by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and the old by 

andyck. Unable, however, to enjoy their beauties by 
the imperfect, though brilliant light, I turned from the 
walls to gaze on the living pictures around, and on the 
table—ay, on the table—for what Dutch limner of old 
would not have rejoiced in such a subject as it offered, 
covered with its snowy cloth, the light glittering with a 
chaste lustre on the mh adorning it, and throwing out 
the hues of the glorious exotics that filled the epergne in 
the centre? And then the delicately-white fish, adorned 
with its scarlet garnishing, brighter than coral ; and the 
silver tureen, the matchless chasing of which far exceeds 
in our estimation its contents of turtle-soup; whilst round 
the table smile so many pretty faces, mixed with those 
of * grave and reverend signors,’ that it would take us 
too long to describe them individually. ~~ * we dis- 
tinguish,’ as the newspa; say, Portia ing the 
light arrows of her wit on cm Sondoous hussar, whose 
noble form and bearing, and expression of frank good- 
humour, may be a sufficient personification of the high- 
bred English gentleman; and a fair, lily-like girl, turning 
her swan-like neck, as she silently listens to an elegant 
een whose pilgrimage to the Holy Land has given 

im matter for conversation during the rest of his life— 
at least at dinner parties. It is a great thing to be able 
to play Baron Munchasen on a small scale: one’s travels 
are a better recipe for getting on at dinner than Miss 
Sinclair’s recommendation to ask a silent neighbour ‘ if 
he knows Captain Campbell?’ My own neighbour had 
visited the North Pole, and amused me greatly by con- 
trasting the barbarous hospitality of the Esquimaux with 
the modern fashion of having everything handed round 
by the domestics; our brethren of the icebergs deeming 
it a duty of hospitality to feed their guests with their 
own hands, cramming their mouths zealously even to 
overflowing, and cutting off the outward superfluity that 
wouldn’t go in, with their knives. 

I remember having read that ‘once upon a time’ in 
England a hostess would urge her guests ‘ to help them- 
selves to some salt,’ and it was not manners to do so 
unasked; now no one is troubled with old tedious for. 
malities, but the well-trained butler and his aides-de- 
camp move noiselessly round, and —_ quiet hospi- 
tality to all. This almost equals a Russian dinner, and 
in our cold climate looks better; the roast turkey is 
so very characteristic of the country, and the saddle of 
mutton also: for the side dishes, they are foreigners; but 
since our insular spirit is gradually yielding to foreign 
and John Bull and La ex- 

ge courtesies, we will not quarrel with their . 
ance, but occasionally honour p with our cqundittion 
and choice. 

Dinner in a well-lighted room is really a pleasant 
meal in winter. The atmosphere grows genial, the cham- 
pagne dances and flashes in the glasses, and gradually 
warms the half-frozen blood that even exercise, such as 
ladies take, cannot generally thaw in a severe November; 
and by the time the pretty second course—of game and 
confectionary —has vanished, conversation grows ani- 
mated, and low soft laughs are at times audible. The 
dessert is another pretty study for a painter of fruits and 
flowers, and it is really matter for when the hostess 
makes the mysterious little sign to the ‘ head lady,’ and 
we pass from the warm, cheerful banquet-room to that 
blank moment of existence, the assembling of the ladies ~ 
round the drawing-room fire. There are so few who at 
that precise period look comfortable; and then the con- 
versati » how fraught it is with babies and Swiss 
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maids, and prosy gossip! We shall have much greater 
faith in the progress of mind when we find that hour bet- 
ter, or at least more amusingly, employed. But there were 
two or three dames and 1s at Marston who did not 
need the spur of coquetry to make them entertaining. 

At last the gentlemen enter, and shortly after, tea is 
handed round, Then a group assembles near the piano. 
Mrs Montgomery, who sings beautifully, gives us one of 
the ‘Anna Bolena’ songs, the hussar and Portia sing 
duets, the Lily plays well and tastefully, whilst the 
gentlemen play whist, and here and there a couple are 
seated by a chess-board, surrounded by amused 
tors. For our own part, we listen with delight to the 
music, whilst we examine an coms volume of large 
engravings, the subjects taken from Shakspeare; or we 
converse at times with some of the party, who are old 
and dear friends, and thus the hours glide by till eleven 
strikes, and a move is made by some of the party for 
retiring to bed. It is quickly followed by the rest, and 
Marston, ere midnight Se, is hushed and quiet, lights 

lancing from its upper windows like faint stars on the 
k frosty night. 

The for the servants’ breakfast at eight o’clock 
woke me the next morning; and a few minutes after- 
wards Portia’s maid came with warm water. The 
withdrawal of the heavy window-curtains admitted a 
flood of light into the room. It was a sharp, bright, 
frosty day; and when I had finished dressing, I 
and to the northern window to look on the beaut 
of the winter morning. It was a pretty, domestic 
picture. Below lay a yard with a pump in it, from 
which a servant was filling a huge marble basin be- 
neath with sparkling water. A few steps led from thence 
into a pet seer surrounded by the stables, coach- 
houses, &c. from the centre of which rose a tower with 
a clock and gilt weather-vane; and on one side stood a 
structure somewhat resembling a campanile in form, but 
having sides of iron network only, in order that the air 
might freely visit the good cheer therein reserved for us, 
it being the stronghold of beef and turkeys—the larder, 
Grooms and other men-servants were crossing the yard 
on their way to breakfast; and the whole home-scene 
was framed by a girdle of fir-trees, which rose higher 
than the clock-tower behind and around it. Being ad- 
mitted fully to the ‘interior’ of the family, I was sum- 
moned at nine o’clock to attend family prayers, which 
were read in an octagon room— the ‘lady’s boudoir.’ 
Portia and I then descended to the dining-room; not, 
however, without glancing any the marble slab on 
which the letters were usually lai 

Breakfast was a very social, as well as very abundant 
meal; at which, by degrees, all the personages who had 
done honour to yesterday’s dinner re-assembled, the 
major appearing last, his habitual or acquired stiffness 
being, we thought, almost a sufficient excuse for the 
delay, as, if natural, dressing must have been a painful 
effort; and if not, why, time must be required for such 
a toilet! But he was really amiable, and we forgot his 
stiffness in his good-nature. And now by a og we 
can enjoy the beautiful pictures. How brightly sun 
lights up Canaletti’s 

* Queenlike city of the hundred isles !’"— 


and how, in its clear radiance, the jewelled bracelet on 
Watteau’s ‘Madame de Montespan’ glitters! Then the 
large undivided plates of glass which form the windows 
scarcely seem to divide us from the whitened turf and 
huge beeches, with their shining frost-work seen through 
them : the very birds at times mistake, and strike their 
wings against the panes in their attempt to approach our 
fireside. 

Breakfast over, the party dispersed. One carriage, full 
of ladies, and a few female equestrians, ———- the 
hunters to see the hounds meet. Portia was of the latter 
number, under the especial escort of the hussar and the 
major; the remainder of the party retired to the drawing 
grossed by the mysteries -work, exchanging 
comparing patterns, &c.; the young ladies gathered round 


the piano; and the Pilgrim (who had, we suspect, been 
captivated by the Lily’s gentle yet earnest listening) 
lingered near her, and again engaged her in conversation. 
The youngest Miss ney accompanied me to the 
library, our favourite of all the noble chambers of 
Marston Manor. The light was here more subdued, 
partly by the old windows, partly by their heavy crimson 
curtains, and suited well with the air of repose and 
learned ease the apartment wore. Over the mantelpiece 
was a fine Fm ay by Vandyck of the Lady Venetia 
Digby, Sir Kenelm of famous memory, and their three 


specta- | boys. She isa —— woman, but scarcely 


so beautiful as —— would have drawn her. Be- 
tween and above the immense book-cases hung many 
other paintings of equal value; between the windows 
also was a lovely group of children, we believe by an 
eminent pencil; and there were busts, and portfolios full 
of drawings, and books enough to rob many winters of 
their gloom. Here we posted the morning, rather ex- 
ploring the realms of literature by which we were sur- 
rounded, than reading, and were only finally disturbed 
by the return of the carriage and its attendants—that is 
to say, of those who did not hunt—and shortly afterwards 
by the summons to luncheon. The noonday repast is in 
truth the old dinner with a new name, as the late dinner 
is but a modern appellation for early supper; and at 
Marston the so-called luncheon was a most abundant 
meal of hot and cold viands of all kinds, from substantial 
beef, turkey, and chickens, to tarts and cream, the only 
difference being, that the dishes were all placed at once 
on the board, and the constraint of the servants’ presence 
removed. Perhaps on this account the conversation was 
more general and animated: the news gathered in the 
morning’s excursion was detailed; rather graphic sketches 
drawn of some of the neighbours who had seen at the 
* meet;’ and some good stories told by a Mr Hammond, a 
ect impersonation of those ‘ remarkable’ (American) 
ks, ‘The Percy Anecdotes.’ After luncheon came the 
post, and letters or papers occupied the next hour and 
a-half, when walking or driving was proposed, and chosen 
according to individual taste. I had promised to join 
ing the village poor; and as the other guests di 
till dinner-time, either to their rooms or to take exercise, 
we stole away, and were soon in the prettiest part of the 
adjacent village. 

* It is fortunate,’ she said, ‘ that I can get away from 
our visitors to-day. If my sister were not staying Lose, I 
could not well manage to leave them all; and I wish you 
to go to see poor Betty Morris; she remembers you, and 
often asks for Miss Julia, as she persists in calling you.’ 

*I shall be delighted to see her. And my half-witted 
friend Parrot, how is he?’ 

* Quite well. He has lately adopted the character of 
Marston herald, and, on Uncle Henry’s accession to the 
went through the village informing the le 
that Mr Montrose was no longer to be called Mister; t 
having become a knight-barrowknight, was to be styled 
“Sir Henry.’”’’ On reaching old Dame Perridge’s cottage, 
however, with the intelligence, she ‘ snubbed’ the unfor- 
tunate king-at-arms, telling him that she always had 
called Mr Montrose ‘Sir,’ and that she would not call 
him y his Christian name to please nobody. 

Tal ing thus of the humble tenants, who were felt for 
and cherished by the young lady of Marston as if they 
had been members of the family, we reached Betty Mor- 
ris’s cottage. The old blind woman welcomed us with 
affectionate pleasure, and confided her few simple wants 
of a bit wood to make 

er r shut close—with perfect an faith 
in their relief; then she told us of pray Ser 
near, and thither Portia carried the contents of a large 
basket, into which, I have fi to say, she trans- 
ferred the remains of sundry little delicacies after the 
guests had left the luncheon-table. 

It was twilight ere we again found ourselves before the 
library fire, round which a number of ladies had 

to enjoy the refreshing cup of tea which in such 
always precedes dinner. is may be an absurd 
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fashion, but it is a very comfortable one, and we shall 
always uphold it, against even the high authority of a 
physician, who denounces it as injurious. Comin 
in from a cold drive or walk, how it warms one’s chill 
fingers! and then it renders the y very sociable and 
good-tempered. On this ial occasion there was a 
charming little bit of news to discuss over the cups: a 
messenger had arrived, during our absence, from the resi- 
dence of the married son of our host, to announce the 
birth of a daughter, and the ceremonies attendant on 
the entrance of a baby into this busy world were talked 
over and anticipated. Portia and I enjoyed the prospect 
of the sitting-up visit, being equally fond of babies and 
caudle, and the dressing-bell rang some minutes before 
any of the party heeded its warning. With the excep- 
tion of a little more attention to Portia on the hussar’s 
, and something resembling a flirtation between the 
ily and the Pilgrim, the second evening at Marston 
Manor drew to its close much as the preceding had done, 
leaving us under the impression that chateau life in 
England is far preferable to the idle waste of time, and 
fatiguing gaiety of the season in London; and that 
amongst their tenantry, or in the pursuit of simple and 
rational amusement, the English gentry still preserve 
much of their ancient r, soft and improved 
by the refinement of modern civilisation. But this, I 
trust, will be brought better out by and by. 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
ALTENFIORD—BOSSIKOP—KAAFIORD. 


A two hours’ sail brought us to Bossikop, a small mer- 
cantile establishment in the Altenfiord, where there are 
usually one or two small trading-vessels seen lying for 
the loading or discharge of cargo. A cheerful-looking 
house is seated on the grassy slope overlooking the sea. 
This is a kiopman or merchant’s house, one of the pri- 
vileged traders already alluded to. He is empowered to 
collect fish from the Lap fishermen, and to sell them 
articles of necessity in return.* Formerly, the kiopmen 
scattered along these wild shores had a monopoly of all 
such articles; but now provisions and tobacco are 
— For the power of selling spirits they pay a 
very heavy tax. Each has his district; and so strictly 
is this rule maintained, that when the Copper Company 
found it necessary to institute a store for their working- 
ple, they had to get a license for the purpose, and 
| asad bound to sell to no other persons. The privi- 
leges of the kiopman do not, after all, make him a very 
enviable person, for he is liable to considerable losses in 
his barterings with the fishermen, and his general trade 
is limited. Amongst the duties exacted from him in 
return is an obligation to receive strangers into his 
house, and entertain them asin aninn. This house of 
Bossikop, for instance, which is by a lady 
named Madame Clark, of excellent manners, and whose 
husband is a ship captain, I can enter in the expecta- 
tion of being provided with food and lodging for some 
small charge. It would be felt by similar persons in 
our country as an intolerable burthen; but in Finmark, 
where no strangers under a respectable rank appear, it 
is little complained of. On the contrary, the host is apt 
to give the entertainment gratuitously, especially if the 
guest has come with any kind of written recommenda- 
tion from a neighbour. : 
Raipas being situated three or four miles up the 
valley of the Alten, the usual approach to it is by boats 
sailing in at the embouchure of the river. To shorten 
the distance, however, we landed at Bossikop, and walked 
across an isthmus into the valley, passing the river by a 
floating-bridge. On this occasion I obtained a compre- 
hensive idea of the physical geography of the district. 


* Kiopman, it may be remarked, springs from a word signifying 
to sell by barter, which still prevails in Scotland, both in the verb 
to coup (that is, exchange), and in such a noun-form as horse- 
couper, being ly also the basis of the Latin caupo, which, 
though specially translated vinter, had also the general sense of a 


It may be described in one sentence as a plain of sand 
filling up every vacancy in the hills, but cut down by 
the valley of the Alten. This arenaceous plain is 221 
feet high in front at Bossikop, and this part is seamed 
in front with ancient sea-markings, while a valley-ridge 
extends all along the top. Throughout the surface are 
places reaching to 240 feet above the sea. The whole 
range of these formations, including those described as 
at the mouth of the Kaafiord river, is of a peculiar and 
striking character, indicative of some extraordinary his- 
tory. The same flat is seen for several miles up the Alten 
river, having there the character of a terrace. Between 
Bossikop and Raipas it is covered with woods, and is 
swampy in some places. I found the moltiberry very 
abundant on that kind of ground, and nearly ripe. This 
is a tempting ground-fruit like the strawberry, much 
used in Norway asa delicacy with sugar and cream. The 
origin of the sandy plateau is to be sought in an early 
age, when the relative level of sea and land was differ- 
ent. It is composed of the spoils of.the great rivers 
descending at this place from Norwegian Lapland. What 
has preserved it so well at Bossikop is a great bulwark- 
like hill called Kongshavnfield, which rises there on the 
shore. Kongshavnfield is a mass of contorted slate 
strata, covered with a hard siliceous limestone highly 
crystalline. The slopes near the sea show these strata 
crumpled up, and zig-zagged in a surprising manner, 
with strong superficial appearances of glacial action. I 
can find nothing to which to compare the appearances 
so apt as a mass of thin soft cakes, which have first 
been huddled into a lump, and then shorn through with 
a knife. These dressed surfaces descend into the sea, 
and on land the sandy deposit is seen clearly overlying 
them, marking of course the priority of the smoothing 
action to the deposition of the sand. 

The Raipas mine is situated high amongst the hills. 
Trusting to have another opportunity of seeing it, I did 
not on this occasion go beyond the house of Mr Monk, 
the superintendent, which is placed on a beautiful inner 
terrace overlooking the river. At the moment of our 
approach, it was surrounded by groups of working- 
people, male and female, waiting for a settlement of 
their fortnightly bills, and all seemingly much at their 
ease. I found Mr Monk a fine, bright-eyed, energetic 
Cornishman of about forty-five, frank, hearty, very de- 
cided in all his ideas, and still, after twenty years’ ab- 
sence from England, thoroughly English. His wife, like- 
wise, who speedily went off on hospitable thoughts in- 
tent, completely realised the English character. It was 
interesting to find this worthy couple doing their best 
to maintain in their little ones their own national cha- 
racter, its leading moral and religious ideas, and its 
upright manly habits, amidst a population composed of 
a rude medley of semi-barbarous races. After refresh- 
ment, we went out to see the workpeople. A few of 
them proved to be Quaens—a term applied to Finlanders 
who have of late years emigrated from their own coun- 
try in search of work. They are a very rough-looking 
people, but have no peculiarity of dress to distinguish 
them from the Norwegian miners. When the French 
expedition was here in 1839, the Quaens got lower 
wages than the Norwegians, as being thought inferior 
workmen; but now they realise equal wages, because 
this inferiority no longer exists. When I heard this, I 
bethought me of the tendency which has been shown in 
our day to believe in essential distinctions of peoples, 
are as qualified, others as dis- 
qualified, for partic occupations. Here it appeared 
and primitive tribe, in the course of a few years, to adapt 
themselves to the work of one supposedly superior. 

Nevertheless there is little in the moral state of the 
Quaens to afford matter of congratulation. They are 
essentially barbarian in their habits, with a varnish 
composed rather of the vices than the virtues of civili- 
sation. Brutified by the harsh usage which they expe- 
rienced in their own country, they do not understand 
the more humane and liberal principles of the English 
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employer, who consequently is forced to resort to stern 
measures as a means of keeping them in the path of 
duty. Their religion—and this remark applies to the 
Norwegian workmen also—being a mere system of bar- 
ren forms and rote-repeated catechisms, has little effect 
on their inner nature. They will rush from the Com- 
munion Table to indulge in drinking or dancing. The 
passing hour alone is thought of or provided for. 
Where, by a rare exception, a man does begin to save 
from his gains, his advance as a moral being is observed 
to go on at the same time, and such men always take a 
first rank as workmen. These poor people have no idea 
of delicacy: men, women, and young persons of both 
sexes, all bathe promiscuously, and seem surprised when 
an Englishman hints at the impropriety of such con- 
duct. 


In the hope of a future opportunity, I did not on this 
occasion make an excursion along the Alten, as I other- 
wise should have done, in order to observe the physical 
features of the country, and see a little of the sport of 
salmon-fishing, which an English gentleman had been 
following there for the last three weeks. As the ex- 
pected opportunity did not occur, I had full occasion, in 
the long-run, to recall the trite proverb as to the danger 
of delay. I met, however, the salmon-fishing gentleman 
at Mr Thomas’s, and learned from him that the river is 
really a noble one for this sport, though he verily believes 
there must be many others in Norway equally well fur- 
nished in that way, if they were only tried. For some 
years past, a few gentlemen have come each summer to 
fish in the Alten. They plant themselves on portions 
of the river, for which they pay a sort of rent, or rather 
garnish, to the peasantry, from whom again they obtain 
lodging and assistance. It is a delightful wild life, and 
such occurrences as the taking of a fish of forty-four 
pounds’ weight, which now and then occur, throw a 
glory over the whole adventure, the brightness of which 
does not fade even when they have returned to Eng- 
land. I found the as yet sole fisher of the season a fine 
active youth, of highly-accomplished mind, an éléve of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and a landed proprietor in 
acentral English county. He seemed to have travelled 
every where—knew and understood all grades of society 
—could endure every kind of personal hardship and 
every degree of fatigue—was easy, frank, clever, good- 
humoured—in short, a most favourable specimen of 
his countrymen. He come to the Alten each 
summer for several years in succession, and had on 
one occasion tarried during the winter, in order to 
see the country in all its phases. One could scarcely 
but echo what he told us one of his tenants had 
said to him—*‘ Lor’, measter! what makes you leave 

our nice house here, and go away to spend your life 
qn them outlandish parts?’ Yet while we must be- 
lieve that life has higher employments for an English 
gentleman than that of salmon-fishing in a Finmark 
river, we cannot doubt that, in the subjection which 
the petty appetites there undergo, and the bracing 
action to which the whole spirit must submit, there is 
an educational force that must tend to a general im- 
provement, so that, though nothing may be done in 
the meantime for great objects, there is a training 
going on which must prepare for such being accom- 
plished. The hardiness, heartiness, and adventurous- 
ness which I observed in various specimens of the sport- 
ing tribe of my countrymen on this tour, certainly had 
the effect of considerably modifying my former ideas 
about field-sports, and I now see in them certain effi- 
cacies to good ends which I at one time could not have 
dreamt of. 

My companion, Mr Paddison, and I returned in the 
evening to Bossikop, and there spent the next day in a 
survey of the district. We found the house comfortable, 
and had all that we desired in very good style, notwith- 
standing that the lady was absent from home on a visit. 
On the second morning we procured a boat, and sailed 
back to Kaafiord, stopping by the way at several places 
where there were natural objects worthy of inspection. 


The bay called Quaenvig in a particular manner arrested 
our attention. Its sides are composed of rocky preci- 
pices, all smoothed by ice, and bearing many trough-like 
channelings, and many minute striz and scratches, all 
of which, near the level of the sea, are in the direction of 
the valley, or south-south-west and north-north-east by 
compass. The direction is remarkable, because over 
the general surface of the hill, where the ground is 
open, the exposed rocks are all striated from north- 
north-west to south-south-east by compass. This 
may be considered as the course of the glacial action 
of the district in free ground, while the lines in 
Quaenvig are an example of the accidental or modified 
direction produced by confinement in a valley. I ob- 
served at one place a long ridge of prominent rock near 
to a steep cliff. Not merely was the ridge smoothed, 
but the deep narrow channel at its side was also dressed 
all throughout down to its innermost recesses, showing 
that the smoothing agent must have been of the most 
plastic and insinuating nature. I at the same time 
remarked a feature which I do not remember having 
seen noticed anywhere—namely, that some such ridges 
were brought to a sharp edge by forces which had evi- 
dently come in slightly-various directions. In this 
fact we can read that the agent operated not always 
widely or vaguely, but sometimes with minutely special 
applications. We found, about twenty or thirty feet 
above the sea, an example of those reisentopfes, or giants’ 
tubs, which have been already alluded to. It might be 
described as a deep pit in the mountain-side, with the 
side taken away, so that the whole depth was exposed. 
The edges and sides are finely smoothed, and in the 
bottom lie a few loose blocks of different kinds of 
rock, including some of granite, which must have been 
brought from a considerable distance. The theory as to 
these curious holes is, that they were formed by cataracts 
in the tantly-melting glaciers, the’loose blocks serv- 
ing, as is seen in cascades of the present time, to do the 
grinding work under the impulse of the falling water. 

At the head of the Quaenvig Bay there is a grand 
barrier formed by a portion of the sandy plateau, flat at 
the top, and with slight terraces horizontally seaming 
its front. We effected a measurement here, from which 
it appeared that this terrace is of nearly the same height 
as the similar terraces at Bossikop and Kaafiord— 
namely, 219 feet in front, where, as in the other in- 
stances too, there is a slight rounded ridge. The upper 
surface is covered with birch-woods. 

The small branch of the sea called Kaafiord, with 
which I had now been familiar for several days, presents 
some equally remarkable objects. At three several 
places sandy spits advance into the channel, so as in two 
instances to leave only a narrow passage. The most 
remarkable of these promontories is the outermost, 
which is not less than half a mile long, and 146 feet high 
at its outer extremity. It is called Oskarnaes, from the 
resemblance which it bears to an inverted boat-scoop ; 
and around the swelling extremity there is a cincture 
terrace at 80 feet. I was at first disposed to consider all 
these spits as modified relics of ancient moraines left by 
the shrinking glacier of the Kaafiord valley, but after- 
wards became inclined to view them as merely freakish 
formations by the sea when the land was to a consider- 
able depth submerged. 

On our return to Mr Thomas’s house we found that 
the two gentlemen of the Enniskillen Dragoons had 
brought on their yacht from Tromsée, along with the 
owner of the unfortunate dog, but without the dog him- 
self—a subject of regret to us all. The Rose, a sprightly 
little vessel of forty tons, now lay in the bay below, 
while the three gentlemen pre to seek for salmon- 
fishing on the Alten. The French officers had by this 
time discovered that there were ladies in Kaafiord; so 
Kaafiord was the reverse of a lonely place. I could not 
help being amused in the evening, when I reflected on 
the contrast which the place presented to the ideas 
which an Englishman ‘ living at home at ease’ would 
be apt to entertain regarding it. In this hyperborean 


mie seating under intense heat, I beheld at 
once =a ng copper-works, the pleasant -looking 
residentiary house, containing an unusually large family, 
and dwellings for about 700 working-people. Besides 


of occasional objects, a group of gaily-dressed ladies 
walking over the slopes of the Kaafiord alluvium, at- 
tended by a set of chatty French naval officers—a yacht 
reposing in the bay, with a company of — Ao 


aspirant in science pursuing his own peculiar and soli- 
tary avocations—and I am not sure but, in addition 
to all this, we had another stranger trolling from a 
boat in the fiord. At a late hour in the evening Mr 


fell out that a dance was unavoidable. I mentally com- 
pared the simple but kind-hearted style of entertain- 
ment with that of Scotland about eighty years ago, 
when great numbers of people would assemble with little 
ceremony in country-houses, and keep up the dance for 
hours, after which it was a never-failing, never-solved 
mystery, where they all got up-putting for the night. 
Having for my pew Bye no vocation to this blithesome 
exercise, I was quietly sitting at a window looking to- 
wards the western sky, when, for the first time during 
my residence in the north, a star appeared. I felt it to 
be a kind of wonder, and called attention to it. It was 
at this moment only a few minutes to twelve. No 
— such object was visible. We looked again in about 
uarter of an hour, and could no longer see the star. 
It ad walked forth by itself from the chambers of day, 
looked for a brief s: upon the earth, and then, find- 
ing no companions, gone back to its shining home. 
At this time the view from the windows of the house was 
extremely beautiful: a fair sky with tinted clouds, the 
mountains fully seen, the fiord like a series of mirrors 
partially divided by the numerous little promontories ; 
the air meanwhile still and mild; and the whole bear- 
ing upon the mind as a great wonder, considering the 
of the world in which we were. 
Next day (Sunday, 29th July) brought a change of 
weather, and we had nothing but sheets of rain, attended 
SL temperature, till night. It resembled com- 
ely one of our own wet days in July or August, when 
pening grain suffers so much. I had inquired about 
and learned that it only takes 
place every fourth Sunday—a common case in subordi- 
nate ———_> in Norway. Indeed I found in this neigh- 


chapel where service takes place only once in 
seem As this Sunday was not one of those 
on which service was given at the Kaafiord church, the 
religious duties of the inmates were confined to 
at home. It is the custom of the English gentlemen 
here, when by themselves, to have formal domestic 
readings on those Sundays which are blank for public 
worship. Such is everywhere abroad the tendency of 
the educated English mind. I may here make the 
general remark, that an English traveller does not find 
religion in Norway that prominent subject which it 
is in his own country. There are Le 


. The people area 
gentle, amiable people, evidently not at all destitute of 
reverential feelings, nor of even a certain kind of piety. 

have a strong sense of the presence of God 
in world, and of His sustaining providence ; and 


obliged 


no appearance in Norway. external religion 
is very much one of forms and catechisms. Fon 


which objects of a habitual kind, there were now visible, | feels 


Thomas’s hospitality brought us all together; and it so | of his 
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institution stands so well with the public, that the clergy 
feel quite at their ease. The state merely provides a good 
farm by way of glebe for the parish minister. The rest 
income arises from fees at two or three of the 
great festivals of the church, and from marriages, 


with them in interests and sympathies; and so much is 
this the case, that they very often select him as their 
representative in the Storthing. At the same time, his 
situation being worth fully L.200 a year, he is socially 
on the level of the great bulk of the well-off class, and 
thus is in no want of authority or respect as a public 
officer. Perhaps this is a phase of the church which is 
not altogether without parallel in our own history. 
Whether, if the Norwegian clergy had to stand a pres- 
sure from without, they would be stimulated to greater 
exertion ; whether, if the people were in any danger of 
being shaken in their simple faith, there would rise 
among them parties zealous for the strongest inter- 
pretations, and clamorous for the most ascetic restric- 
tions, are questions which perhaps admit of but one 
answer. Meanwhile there is at once an unquestioning 
acquiescence and a perfect stillness. As, however, there 
is nothing like unmixed good or evil in human nature 
or earthly affairs, it is as certain that the moral condi- 
tion of Norway is not without its fine points, as it is 
that that of England has its dark shades. The people, if 
free from excitement of one kind, are also free from it 
of another. One could almost say that they rest in an 
innocence which has not yet become conscious of its 
deficiencies. I was much struck by a little trait which 
a gentleman assured me was characteristic. He was 
condoling with a peasant proprietor on the bad crop of 
the year, when the man cut him short with, ‘ Yes, sir, 
but we ought to recollect that we had a good crop last 
year.’ This, in its extent, is surely true piety. 

I had expected a boat to be ready for me next morn- 
ing, in which a upon an inspection of the cele- 
brated Altenfiord terraces; but when the day came, it 
was found that another still would be required for pre- 
paration. During the morning I found some amusement 
in looking over the store kept by the company for the 
supply of goods to the workpeople. It was found 
necessary to establish such a store, because the whole 
concern was a kind of settlement in the wilderness, and 
without supplies of food and raiment provided in this 
systematic way, the colony could not have subsisted. 
Imagine a long log-house on the brink of the sea, with 
a quay behind. The interior is a shop, where every 
conceivable article of co and need— 


bread—are pre- 
sented for sale. The general air of the place is rude 
and homely, but it serves its end perfectly. A few of 
the customers were lounging about. I here met also for 
the first time some of the Laps, with their coarse skin- 
dresses. They seem an inoffensive people ; but the dirt of 
their persons is not apt to make one fall in love with 
savage life. One of them seemed an old man: poem 


they have no records. A baby, enclosed in a little case 
and looking out with its 
eyes was a great curiosity. 

was understood to possess a of 


struggles in one sect of Christians to make impressions 
upon another, which are observed in Britain, there is 
here no trace. The clergyman has a fixed round of 
4 duty, which he takes care to perform, and then he 
iH like a workman who has gone through his task. 
t ne told me that, after his Sunday services, he put 
4 off the clerical character, and entered into the society 
f of his flock simply as one of themselves. How far 
| this may be owing to there never having been any 
} feeling of ‘church in danger’ in Norway, I cannot tell ; 
1 but it is a remarkable attendant circumstance that the 
| 
| a co 
| on the good-will of his people, he becomes bound up 
if 
| 
i 
| 
is no apparent inclination to anything of the kind. 
There is neither Catholicism on the one side, nor any- 
| 
i 
ti so decided, that I was assured any one changing to 
i Romanism, or avowing a state of unbelief, would be | I was told that they never observe the truth on these 
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reindeer ; but on this point also it is not easy to bring 
out the truth, as they have a sort of su tious dis- 
like to precision as to matters of property. The shoe of 
the Laplander, though rather like a peaked bag than a 
shoe, is said to be a comfortable article, and I found that 
several of the English gentlemen wear it by preference. 
Another occupation during the morning was afforded 
in a visit to the Rose, where the owner was to give a 
sort of breakfast lunch. I was much pleased with the 
neat order of everything on board this little vessel; 
and we had ample demonstration that she is provided 
with some of the ordinary comforts of life in no 
stinted measure. From hence we adjourned in boats to 
the Pourvoyante, in order to pay our respects to the 
captain, and witness some firing exercise. Our 
numbering nearly a dozen persons, was recei 
distinguished kindness, shown over the aaeak 
Here, too, was a scene of the nicest order. The men, 
who hundred in goodly 
a in person and dress, t! expected. 
rocky shore, and seemed prompt and clever at that 
exercise ; yet I cannot say that the precision of their 
aim came up to the point of excellence which I had 
anticipated. We were subsequently taken to the cap- 
tain’s apartment, and there entertained with great cor- 
diality. I felt pleasure in doing even a little to impress 
on these French gentlemen the fact of England’s enter- 
taining no feeling but goodwill and respect towards 
their country. When I announced my hope that there 
would never again be war between two nations which 
rather seemed to have had assigned to them the duty 
of taking a lead in the civilisation and pacification of 
the world, it was eagerly responded to by the men of 
various countries present. us ended my first week 
at Kaafiord. The next day was to see me launched 
upon the cardinal adventure of my tour. R. C. 


LONDON GOSSIP, 

December, 1849. 
Ler rural folk say what they will, we Londoners do 
contrive to make our winters very comfortable and 
agreeable: if the atmosphere be murky without, within 
doors we have bright sea-coal fires, happy faces, and 
no end of entertaining relaxations, which grow heartier 
and warmer as the word goes from mouth to mouth— 
Christmas is coming. It would do your eyes good in 
going along our streets just now, notwithstanding the 
mire, to see the display in the shops—magazines and 
mourning, books and bonnets, cakes, carpets, cashmeres, 
and confectionary. In strife or peace, prosperity or 
panic, on it goes, the great and multiplex life-whirl of 
this busy metropolis: nothing seems to disturb it but a 
deadly epidemic. 

Not only business, but bodies corporate show signs of 
reanimation with the coming on of winter; and all our 
learned societies (and the unlearned ones too) are shak- 
ing off their vacation dust. The Geographicals are all 
alive with reports from and about travellers, and if 
the propositions thrown out can be accomplished, we 
shall soon know something more of the interior of Africa 
and other unknown regions. The Chemicals are talking 
of acids and alkalies, organic and inorganic bodies, and 
the ‘metamorphosis of dicyan ” a mysterious 
process about as easy to comprehend by the uninitiated 
as metaphysics. The Zoologicals are discussing (not de- 
vouring) the birds and animals and whatever subjects 
of natural history may come before them at their meet- 
ings ; where the frequent introduction of new specimens 
affords a significant hint that we have not yet got to 
the end of animated nature. The Society of Arts have 
read papers on a new principle for suspension-bridges 


and which was suggested to the author’s mind 
by lines of cobwebs one day stretched across 
Jammin a spider working on them—and on flexible 


breakwaters and lighthouses, another attempt at what 
has been so often tried—open piles; but in this instance 
with a system of counterbalancing weights. The Civil 
Engineers have survived the listening to the subject of 
coffer-dams, as exemplified by the huge structure (1500 
feet long) in use at Grimsby Docks, which famous works 
it is said will by and by come into spirited riv: 
with those on the other side of the Humber at H 
The dean of Westminster, Dr Buckland, was present 
at one of the meetings, and suggested the propriety 
of engineers becoming geologists, so as to be able to 
make surveys without falling into error about strata. 
Shrewd advice on the part of the dean. The Literatures 
have been occupied with memoirs on Egyptian antiqui- 
7, | ties, and on Mount Sinai; and the Asiatics, as usual, 
are busying themselves with Sanscrit inscriptions and 
sculptures, extracting facts useful to the historian or 
ethnologist out of matters seemingly the most intract- 
able: even as bees suck honey from nettle- blossoms. 
The Antiquaries, among other matters, have been treat- 
ing themselves to details on the boundaries of land in 
the old Saxon days, from which facts may be gathered 
as to monuments of olden time. In a document of this 
sort, drawn up in the tenth century, they find men- 
tioned as a boundary-mark Welandes Smiddan (We- 
land’s Smithy), or, in other words, Wayland Smith’s 
Cave, with which we are all familiar in Scott's famous 
romance of ‘ Kenilworth. One can hardly forbear a 
smile at what, when thus heaped together, appears 
such a strange-looking jumble; but we know that the 
grand sum of human knowledge is thereby increased: 
80 suum quique. 

Last, though not least on the list, comes the Royal 
Society—the ‘ Old Lady,’ as certain irreverent philoso- 
phers are pleased to call the venerable corporation. 
The Fellows, according to custom of nearly two centu- 
ries’ standing, held their anniversary meeting on St 
Andrew’s Day, their noble president, Lord Rosse, in 
the chair. address delivered on the occasion con- 
tains a few points worthy of notice. His lordship inti- 
mated that a series of soirées would be held, as here- 
tofore, on a scale befitting the first learned society in 
Europe. He announced also that Lord John Russell 
had offered to place L.1000 annually at the disposal of 
the council of the society, as a fund from which 
scientific men may be assisted, and enabled to pursue 
their investigations. The council, as you may sup 
have accepted the offer. They will have a delicate 
important task to ‘orm in the administration of the 
fund, one that can be successfully accomplished only by 
singleness and sincerity of purpose. Let us hope that 
no petty views will ever be allowed to interfere with a 
trust, the conferring of which will to some extent relieve 
our government from a reproach under which it has 


lain—that of presenting the cold shoulder to . 


philosophy. 

As usual, during the course of his address, Lord Rosse 
gave away certain rewards to science in the shape of 
gold medals. The Copley medal, the most honourable— 
Davy called it the ‘ olive crown’—was awarded to Sir 
Roderick Murchison for his ‘ Silurian System,’ ‘ Geol: 
of Russia and the Ural Mountains,’ and other a’ 
works in the department of knowledge to which he has 
especially devoted himself. ‘Two Royal medals were 
given: one to Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine for ‘ Researches 
in ‘Terrestrial Magnetism ;’ the other to Dr Mantell 
for his -palwontological works. Twenty years ago, the 
doctor predicted, from a portion of a e found in 
Tilgate Forest, the structure, habits, and dimensions of 
that huge saurian the iguanodon; and now that, bit 
by bit, discoveries have completed the osteology of the 
animal, the worthy savan finds his conclusions verified, 
and gets a medal for his pains. 

Sir James Ross’s unlooked-for return from the polar 
regions is still a subject of conversation: the general 
impression is Ter to be, that the gallant officer was over- 
jo, be his determination to come home. His ships, 

the Enterprise and Investigator, are to be forthwith re- 
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equipped, and, if official rumour is to be depended on, will 
be despatched to Behring’s Strait under the command 
of Sir Edward Belcher; meantime another expedition, 
to sail next spring, will resume the search for Sir John 
Franklin and his party by way of Barrow’s Strait. I 
do not give you this information as positive, but as 
the substance of what leaks out from authority. The 
French minister of war is sending out three represen- 
tatives on a scientific mission to Algeria, ‘to inquire 
into the best means of naturalising in the colony cer- 
tain vegetable productions, such as madder, sesame, the 
cactus coccinaliferus, the banyan-tree, from which the 
Americans make their cordage for ships, &c.; also to 
investigate the best means to be adopted for favouring 
in Algeria the development of the wool-trade; and, 
lastly, to examine such circumstances peculiar to cli- 
mate as are hurtful to Europeans.’ <A mission of this 
nature, if honestly conducted, may become eminently 
useful: the more natural resources are developed, the 
better for mankind at large; at all events our know- 
ledge of mysterious Africa will be enlarged. 

There have been, as you know, many abortive at- 
tempts made to apply electro-magnetism as a motive 

wer: despairing projectors may now take new heart, 
for the Academy of Rouen proposes a prize, to be 
awarded in August 1852, for the best essay on the ques- 
tion, ‘ What system of galvanic apparatus, regard being 
had to power, economy, regularity of movement, and 
simplicity, is to be preferred by those who endeavour 
to derive from electric currents a motive force appli- 
cable to any branch whatsoever of industry?’ The 
supersession of steam as a prime mover is one among 
the possibilities entertained by able physicists: whether 
it will take place so early as 1852 remains to be proved. 
The Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin also offers a 
prize of 100 ducats for ‘ An investigation of turf (peat) 
with especial reference to the employment of the same 
and of its ashes as manure.’ Here is an alluring inquiry 
for agricultural chemists. The manuscripts, which may 
be in German, French, or Latin, at the pleasure of the 
writers, are to be sent in by the Ist of March 1852: 
the adjudication of the prize will take place in July of 
the same year. Apropos of Berlin: two of its most 
famous professors—Dove and Miiller—were so much 
affected by the late politicai disturbances, that the 
former was obliged to give up his duties, and travel in 
pursuit of fugitive health, while the latter became men- 
tally deranged. To this cause, and to the university 
deputations which took place in Prussia in September 
last, we may attribute the small attendance of German 
savans at the meeting of the British Association. 

The travelling public are somewhat moved by the 
announcement from one of our great companies, that the 
fares on their line will shortly be raised 50 per cent. : 
according to some, the change is one which must defeat 
its purpose. Experience, indeed, seems to point the 
other way, as you will see by the practice which prevails 
in the United States. From a published table of sixty- 
six railways, it appears that the highest charge per mile 
is six and a-half cents (3}d.); the greater number carry 
at from two to four cents, while on the New York and 
Erie line the rate is but one cent and three-fourths— 
about three-farthings per mile. The lowest fares gene- 
rally prevail on the lines radiating from New York— 
Brother Jonathan having the wit to know that-cheap- 
ness is the desideratum where population is most dense. 
The best commentary on this statement is the fact, that 
‘ the companies adopting the lowest rates of fares pay 
the largest dividends.’ 

A gossip, as you know, must not only talk of what 
is new, but also report on what is progressive in 
the old. I may therefore proceed to tell you that 
another Model Lodging-house was opened on the 12th. 
The company who built the one in St Pancras have 
just completed a new one in Spitalfields: it will accom- 
modate 324 single men and 50 families. Judging from 
the demand for rooms in their former building, the 
new edifice will be speedily tenanted. i is, a 


lodging-house for single men (not by the same company) 
has been fitted up in Old Compton Street, Soho. It is 
intended for clerks and assistants, who, for 3s. 6d. per 
week, will have ‘ all the comforts of a private home, 
combined with well-ventilated sleeping-rooms, every 
convenience for washing and cooking, airy sitting- 
rooms, and a reading-room supplied with books, papers, 
and periodicals. This establishment will accommodate 
130 inmates. This is progress of the right sort: it is 
not, however, confined to London ; a move is being 
made at Ipswich, supported and sanctioned by Messrs 
May and Ransome, whose foundry-works are well known. 
In the words of the report, ‘the site of a Workman’s Hall 
has been determined on, and the money is now ready to 
build it. It will cost about L.1000. There will be forty 
dormitories for single men and lads, which will be let 
at about Is. 6d. a week, including attendance ; there will 
be a large room for evening resort—a workman’s drawing- 
room, a library, and reading-rooms. The building will be 
fitted up with baths, the whole under the management 
of a resident matron and mistress. The privileges of the 
hall will be available to every workman upon the estab- 
lishment upon paying a subscription of 1s. a quarter; 
and each member will thus not only have a cheerful 
room to spend his evenings in, but the opportunity of 
obtaining his early ast, his dinner, and his cup of 
tea at a cheap rate from the kitchen, where a cook will 
be always in attendance.’ If, after this, Ipswich work- 
men don’t thrive, it will be their own fault; and it is 
to be hoped that Workmen’s Halls will ere long be found 
in other counties besides Suffolk. Indeed rumours 
already reach us of something of the sort being taken 
in hand at Manchester and other places. Then, again, 
baths and washhouses are growing: at Birmingham 
the first stone of a bath-establishment for the poor was 
laid two months ago; and the citizens of Hereford and 
Oxford are bestirring themselves in the same cause. It 
will be interesting to watch the gradual spread and 
increase of cleanly habits. Still more, a Commission 
appointed by government is inquiring into the vexed 
question of Smithfield, and devoutly is it to be wished 
that the honourable gentlemen may decide it; that we 
may no longer be in doubt as to the salubrity or insalu- 
brity of the reeking cattle-yard. Wont it be glorious to 
have the space now so uninviting laid out as a park 
with green turf, trees, and gravelled walks? What a boon 
it will be for the densely-crowded population of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood! Cattle eultoulae once banished 
from the city, there is no reason why slaughter-houses 
should not follow; and here your Edinburgh ‘ fleshers’ 
have set an example in petitioning for three acres of 
land in a proper site whereon to erect the necessary 
buildings. May success attend their efforts! and fur- 
thermore, the sooner you get your new water supply 
the better, for we may then be able to profit by your 
experience. 

In addition to baths and washhouses at Oxford, a 
project is on foot for a new college in the venerable 
university, on a more liberal standard than those al- 
ready existing: it is not in the nature of things that ex- 
clusiveness should always prevail. Normal Schools at 
Gloucester are also talked of in connection with the 
same scheme. But colleges to wit: the opening of 
the new establishments in Ireland shows that a love 
of learning is wanted as well as schools. Queen’s 
College, Cork, I am told, commenced with less than 
forty students; while the college at Galway could 
muster only nineteen: at this rate it will be some time 
before the endowed scholarships are taken up. Several 
of the professors are taking a holiday in consequence, 
waiting while the classes grow. Something better than 
this is reported from the antipodes : at Hobart Town has 
recently been incorporated ‘ ‘The Royal Society of Van 
Diemen’s Land for Horticulture, Botany, and the Ad- 
vancement of Science.’ It originated in 1843; the Queen 
is patroness, and a yearly grant of L.400 is given by 
government to pay salaries and promote the general 
objects of the institution. The last published report 
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states that eighty volumes, besides pamphlets, have been 
brought together as the nucleus of a public library ; 
as well as many hundreds of specimens towards a 
museum ; and of the large botanic garden, it is praise- 
worthily recorded that ‘the society have sought, by 
rendering the gardens attractive, and throwing them 
freely open to the public, to diffuse a love for simple 
enjoyments, and to establish tastes and habits of a 
laudable and instructive tendency amongst a class 
hitherto left to fill up the void of leisure hours with 
amusement and gratification derived often from ques- 
tionable, if not objectionable sources.’ You will not 
be astonished to learn that a large increase in the 
number of visitors, ‘ whose propriety of conduct deserves 
to be recorded,’ followed this wise arrangement. The 
meetings of the society are held once a month; there 
are between 100 and 200 members, and the papers and 
a are published in a quarterly journal. The 

rst number of this contains reports on the coal basins 
of Tasmania. 

Among literary matters, several valuable scientific 
works have lately made their appearance: supplements 
to the narrative of the American Exploring Expedition, 
geological, botanical, ethnographical, &c. We are, it 
is said, to have something very wonderful from the 
States on the subject of ethnology before long, in an 
essay on races of men considered with reference to 
woolly or hairy heads—Nous verrons! Besides this, 
our beyond-sea brethren are contemplating a ‘ Nautical 
Almanac’ of their own, so as to be independent of the 
one calculated by ‘old country’ astronomers. There is 
much to be said for and against. If carried into effect, 
it is proposed to reckon the longitude from New Orleans 
—a point six hours in time, or ninety degrees from 
Greenwich; and then to bring this en rapport with the 
observatory at Washington. An astronomical journal 
is also to be published, to comprehend ‘not only re- 
searches in every department of physical, theoretical, 
and practical astronomy, but also investigations on all 
subjects directly connected with these, such as pure 
mathematics, geodesy, the theory of instruments, &c.— 
to the exclusion, however, of popular articles and gene- 
‘ral speculations.’ Such a design, eminently calculated 
to promote peaceful relations among philosophers of 
all civilised countries, deserves to prosper. 

A work has just made its appearance here, published 
at Leipsic, which may be ranked among the curiosities 
of literature. It is entitled, ‘ Biographical Bibliography, 
or Dictionary of 26,000 Works, Ancient and Modern, 
relating to the History of the Public and Private Life 
of Celebrated Men of all Times and of all Nations, from 
the Beginning of the World to our Days.’ The dedi- 
catory page shows the name of Alexander von Hum-~ 
boldt surrounded by an ellipse of stars, and the work is 
offered to him as ‘ premier connétable of scientific Europe.’ 
The author, E. M. Oettinger, says, ‘this work which 
now very modestly knocks at the door of the learned 
world is the fruit of twelve years’ labour, the explo- 
ration of twenty great libraries, and of 10,000 catalogues, 
which we have turned over during this period.’ The 
book is a tall quarto of nearly 800 pages; if favourably 
received, the author intends to bring out as a sequel 
‘ Historical Bibliography, to contain all the Monographs 
relating to the People and Countries of the Universe.’ 
Such a feat as this quite reminds one of the patient 
labours of monkish historians. Dr Ohm, another learned 
German, has sent over his first volume of ‘ Contribu- 
tions to Molecular Physics.’ Following the general prac- 
tice of his countrymen, he begins at the beginning, and 
starts with the ‘ Analytical Geometry’ of the subject : 
at this rate it will be long ere he reaches the end. There 
is a fact worth noting connected with the history of this 
book: some years ago Ohm made a most important 
discovery in the laws relating to electric currents, which 
for a long time was known only through a jari 
version brought by some Frenchman his 
At length the Roy iety recognising value 
Ohm’s researches, hensaned Men with their Copley 


medal, which approval has reanimated the doctor to 
further labours in the same field, and he dedicates his 
book to the Society, as he says, ‘ out of gratitude.’ And 
here I may mention that Mr Smee has published a 
supplement to his ‘Electric Biology,’ which he calls 
‘ Principles of the Human Mind.’ It consists of a series 
of texts, in a style somewhat aphoristic, on the various 
subjects developed in his former work, embracing all 
mental phenomena, in health and disease, deranged or 
defective: in morals, esthetics, instinctive and acquired 
ideas. We are to have a translation, too, of Quetelet’s 
* Laws of the Social System’ by Professor Nichol; and, 
to leave this topic, I may just add that Mr Layard is 
again at Nineveh: he reached Mosul last September, 
and has recommenced his labours. Already a painting 
has been discovered which exhibits the mode in which 
the two huge sculptured bulls were transported to their 
respective positions. This time Mr Layard is accom- 
panied by a skilful draughtsman: he has again visited 
the hill-tribe of Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers, so that 
we may look for another interesting book in due season. 

Noteworthy subjects are continually turning up in 
various circles of gossip, according to their quality. 
* Have you heard,’ says one, ‘ what the “ Recueil of the 
Société Polytechnique” says about a new mode of turn- 
ing waste steam to account?’ ‘The proprietor of a 
factory took it into his head to introduce his waste 
steam under the roots of pine-apple plants; and such 
was the combined effect of heat and moisture, that a 
magnificent crop of ripe fruit was the speedy result, and 
of a much finer flavour than usual, owing to the growing 
part of the plant having been daily exposed to the open 
air. Then another will call your attention to the mon- 
ster monolith, mentioned also in the same publication, 
which has been quarried by the Russians to serve as a 
sage for the statue of their late emperor, Alexander. 

‘he huge mass is 30 metres (98°45 feet) in length, by 
7 metres (22°97 feet) square, and weighs, or is estimated 
to weigh, 4,700,000 kilogrammes (4626 tons). Six hun- 
dred quarrymen were engaged two years in preparing 
it; and its erection, under the superintendence of M. 
Montferrard, a French architect, required 80 capstans 
and 2000 men. The stone which supports the statue of 
the great Peter weighed originally about 1800 tons, less 
than half the weight of the new block, which, it is 
to be presumed, we must regard as a specimen of the 
gigantic scale of Russian operations. A third asks 
you to look at some notes he has made of recent 
American inventions, where you find that a Mr Bussey 
of Illinois has patented a machine which makes fences 
and ditches at the same time. He describes it as a 
* combination of two ditching- machines, so that the sods 
cut from two parallel ditches shall be elevated and 
placed, with the grass, out in a continuous ridge be- 
tween the said ditches at one operation.’ Then in Mas- 
sachusets a Mr Howe has constructed a most ingeni- 
ous machine for sewing—to do the work of sempstresses 
and tailors. The cloth, or other material, is held be- 
tween wires, serving as basting threads, attached to 
metal plates, which move with the progress of the work, 
Two threads are used, one carried by the needle, the 
other by a shuttle. The needle is curved, with the eye 
about one-eighth of an inch from the point ; a vibrating 
arm in which it is held thrusts it through the cloth 
about three-fourths of an inch, when the protruding 
curve and thread resemble in appearance a strung bow. 
Immediately the shuttle is made to pass through this 
bow, between the steel and string, in such a way that 
‘the thread which was carried in by the needle is sur- 
rounded by that received from the shuttle; and as the 
needle is drawn out, it forces that which was received 
from the shuttle into the body of the cloth; and as this 
operation is repeated, a seam is formed which has on 
each side of the cloth the same appearance as that given 
by stitching, with this peculiarity, that the thread shown 
on one side of the cloth is exclusively that which was 
given out by the and the thread seen on the 


other side is exclusively that which was given out by 
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the shuttle. It will therefore be seen,’ thus pursues the 
inventor, ‘that a stitch is made at every back and 
fourth movement of the shuttle.’ 

This letter is perhaps too long: but, as Madame de 
Staél once said in writing to Benjamin Constant, ‘I 
have not time to shorten it;’ and I am now compelled 
to let several items stand over till my next, which I 
hope will reach you early in eighteen hundred and 


THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS IN 1849. 
Tere are few persons unacquainted with that romance 
of naval history, the ‘ Mutiny of the Bounty.” Yet as 
we have some fresh information to give respecting 
Pitcairn’s Island, and the descendants of the mutineers, 
even those acquainted with the story will not object to 
his - y’ ed 1 Bounty, whil 

1789 hi jesty’s armed vesse , while em- 
ployed in aumaiee the bread-fruit-tree from Tahiti to 
the British colonies in the West Indies, was taken from 
her commander, Lieutenant William Bligh, by a part 
of the crew; who, headed by Fletcher Christian, a mas- 
ter’s mate, mutinied off the island of Tofoa, and put the 
lieutenant, with the remainder of the crew—in nine- 
teen persons—into the launch. After a of 1200 
leagues, they arrived at a Dutch settlement on the 
island of Timor. The mutineers, twenty-five in num- 
ber, were supposed, from some expressions which escaped 
them when the launch was turned adrift, to have made 
sail towards Tahiti. As soon as this circumstance was 
known to the Admiralty by the arrival of Bligh and his 
companions in En, land, tain Edwards was ordered 
to in the Pandora to that island, and endeavour 
to discover and bring to England the Bounty, with such 
of the crew as he might be able to secure. On his arrival, 
in March 179], at vai Bay in Tahiti, four of the 
mutineers came voluntarily on board the Pandora to 
surrender themselves; and from information given by 
them, ten others (the whole number alive upon the 
island) were in the course of a few days taken; and, 
with the exception of four who perished in the wreck of 
the Pandora near Endeavour Strait, were conveyed to 
England for trial before a court-martial, which adjudged 
six of them to suffer death, and acquitted the other four. 

It became known to the commander of the Pandora 
before he left the Pacific that the mutineers remaining 
in the Bounty were reduced by desertion to no more than 
nine, and that they sailed away with several Tahitian 
men and women, each having taken one of the latter as 
his wife, on the 22d September 1789, intending to seek 
out some uninhabited island, and having established 
themselves on it, to break up the Bounty, so that all 
trace of them should be lost. 

This was managed so securely, that all Captain Ed- 
wards’s attempts to gain information of the Bounty and 
her crew at the numerous islands at which the Pandora 
touched failed, and nothing was heard of the mutineers 
for twenty years afterwards. In 1808 the American ship 
T of, nm, Captain Folgar, touched at Pitcairn’s 
Island in latitude 25° 2’ south, and 130° west longitude, 
and to his surprise found it inhabited by the o' ning 
of the mutineers, headed by Alexander Smith, who 
changed his name to John Adams. It was ascertained 
that among those who originally landed were—besides 
Christian and Smith—Young a midshipman, M‘Coy, 
Mills, and Quintal, seamen, and Williams armourer, to- 
gether with six natives, their wives, and the native wives 
of the Europeans. But now none of the men remained 
alive but Smith. The whole ulation amounted to 
thirty-five, who acknowledged Smith as their chief. They 
po ee English, and had been educated by him in a 
m 


and way. 

It is somewhat singular that these facts did not be- 
come known till five years later—namely, till 1813. The 
succeeding year Sir T. Staines of his majesty’s ship Briton, 
in company with Captain bs ag of the Tagus, both still 
in ignorance of Folgar’s isit, accidentally approached 
the ffland. They were not a little i on nearing 


what they believed to be an uninhabited place, to behold 
plantations regularly laid out, and huts more neatly con- 
structed, than those on the Marquesas islands. hen 
about two miles from the shore, some natives were ob- 
served bringing down their canoes on their shoulders, 
dashing through a heavy surf, and paddling off to the 
ships; but their astonishment was unbounded on hearing 
one of them, on ing the ship, call out in the 
English language, ‘ Wont you heave us a rope now?” 

The first man who got on board the Briton was ‘ Thurs- 
day October Christian,’ the first born on the island, and 
son of Fletcher Christian. His only dress was a piece of 
cloth round his loins, and a straw-hat ornamented with 
the black feathers of the domestic fowl. ‘ With a great 
share of -humour,’ says the captain of the Tagus, ‘ we 
were glad to trace in his benevolent countenance all the 
features of an honest English face.... I must confess, he 
continues, ‘ I could not survey this interesting person with- 
out feelings of tenderness and compassion.’ His companion 
was George Young, a fine youth of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. If the astonishment of the two captains 
was great on hearing their first salutation in English, 
their surprise and interest were not a little increased on 
Sir Thomas Staines taking the youths below, and setting 
before them something to eat, when one of them rose up, 
and placing his hands before him in a posture of devo- 
tion, distinctly repeated, with a pleasing tone and man- 
ner, ‘ For what we are going to receive, the Lord make us 
thankful.’ 

two captains accompanied these young men on 
shore. With some difficulty, and a wetting, and 
with the assistance of their conductors, they pene 
a se through the surf, and were soon after met by 
Smith, alias John Adams; a man between fifty and sixty 
years of age, who conducted them to his house. His wife, 
who was blind with age, accompanied him. He was at 
first alarmed lest the visit was to apprehend him; but on 
being told that they had been till that moment perfectly 
ignorant of his existence, he was relieved from his anxiety. 
Being once assured that this visit was of a peaceable nature, 
it is impossible to describe the joy on seeing those whom 
they were pleased to consider as their countrymen. Yams, 


cocoa-nuts, and other fruits, with fine fresh eggs, were: 


laid before them; and the old man would have killed 
and dressed a hog for his visitors, but time would not 
allow them to e of his intended feast. 

The colony had now increased to about forty-six per- 
sons, mostly “= young people, besides a number 
of infants. e clothing of the females consisted of 
a piece of linen reaching from the waist to the knees, 
and generally a sort of mantle thrown loosely over the 
shoulders, and hanging as low as the ankles; but this 
covering appeared to be intended chiefly as a protection 
against the sun and weather, as it was frequently laid 
aside, and it is not possible to conceive more beautiful 
forms than they exhibited. They sometimes wreathed 
caps or bonnets for the head in the most tasteful man- 
ner, to protect the face from the rays of the sun; and 
though, as Captain Pipon observes, they only had the in- 
struction of their Otsheitean mothers, ‘our dressmakers 
in London would be delighted with the simplicity, and 
yet elegant taste of these untaught females.’ 

Their native modesty, assisted by a proper sense of 
religion and morality instilled into their youthful minds 
by John Adams, had preserved these interesting people 

samp | chaste, and free from all kinds of a 

ey all laboured, while young, in the cultivation of the 
ground; and when of a sufficient quantity of 
cleared land and of stock to maintain a family, they 
were allowed to marry; but always with the consent of 
Adams, who united them by a marriage ceremony of his 
own. 

Such was the scanty information given to the world of 
this interesting colony till Ca; Beechy visited it in 
the Blossom in 1825. Not till then were the romantic 
adventures of the mutineers after leaving Tahiti reduced 
to writing. They were taken from Adams’s own lips, and 

igned by him. The well-known ‘ Narrative’ of Captain 
Bhich, and Byron’s poem of ‘ The Island, or Christian 
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and his Comrades,’ have since made them familiar to 
most readers. 


It appeared that Christian, after having possessed him- 
self of the Bounty, and while sailing away from Tahiti, 
advisedly se Pitcairn’s Island for his destination 
on reading Captain Carteret’s account of it,* which was 
in the li of the Bounty. On January 1790 he 
reached it, and landed all the stores from the ship, in- 
tending to destro odie 
whe uts of himself and his companions. Once 
established on the island, they felt their condition com- 
fortable even beyond their most sanguine expectation; 
and everything went on bly and rously for 
about two years, when Williams, who the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife about a month after his arrival, 
by a fall from a precipice while collecting birds’ 
became dissatisfied, and threatened to leave the island 
in one of the boats of the Bounty unless he had another 
wife—an unreasonable request, which could not be com- 
plied with except at the expense of one of his com 
nions; but Williams persisted in his threat, and the Eu- 
ropeans, not willing to part with him, on account of his 
usefulness as an armourer, constrained one of the blacks 
to bestow his wife upon the applicant. The rest of the 
male natives, outrageous at this act of flagrant injustice, 
made common cause with their companion, and matured 
a plan of revenge upon their aggressors. 

Their plot was revealed to the wives of the E: 
and these ladies naturally, in such a desolate place, set 
too much value on their husbands not to give ing. 
The method in — these of their 

is v istic and primitive, bringing to 
-- 71 rte the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ They intro. 
duced into one of their songs the following words :— 
* Why does black man sharpen axe? To kill white man.’ 
But the warning was unheeded, and all but three of the 
party were murdered, including Christian. 

After this things went on pretty smoothly, till M‘Coy, 
who had been employed in a distillery in Scotland, tried 
an experiment with the tea-root, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing a bottle of ardent spirits. This induced Quintal 
to ‘ alter his kettle into a still,’ and the natural conse- 
quences ensued. Like the philosopher who destroyed 
himself with his own gunpowder, M‘Coy, intoxi to 
frenzy, threw himself from a cliff, and was killed; and 
Quintal, having lost his wife by accident, demanded 
the lady of one of his two remaining companions, This 
modest request having been refused, he attempted to 
murder his countrymen ; but they, having discovered his 
intention, agreed that as Quintal was no longer a safe 
member of their community, the sooner he was out of 
the way the better: accordingly, they split his skull 
with an axe. Adams and way | were now the sole 
survivors out of the fifteen males that landed upon the 
island. They were both, and more particularly Young, 
of a serious turn of mind; and it would have been won- 
derful, after the many dreadful scenes at which they had 
assisted, if the solitude and tranquillity that ensued had 
not disposed them to mtance. During Christian’s 
lifetime they only once cont the church service; but since 
his decease this had been regularly done every Sunday. 
They now, however, resolved to have morning and even- 
ing family prayers; to add afternoon service to the duty 
of the bath; and to train up their own children, and 
those of their late unfortunate companions, in piety and 
virtue. In the execution of this resolution, Young’s 
education enabled him to be of the greatest assistance; 
but he was not long suffered to survive his repentance, 
having died soon after. Adams steadily and successfully 
continued the good work which he and his late compa- 
nion had ° 

knowledge, that A in a short time had little else 
to do than answer their interrogatories, and put them in 
the right way. As they grew up, they acquired fixed 


* Carteret discovered Pitcairn’s Island in the corvette the Swal- 


habits of morality and piety; their colony improved, 
intermarriages occurred, and they soon formed a happy 
and well-regulated society—the merit of which belongs 
to Adams, and tends to redeem the errors of his former 
life. He died, honoured and respected, on the 4th March 
1829, aged sixty-five. 

Such was the information obtained by Captain Beechy. 
He found, on surveying the island, that it was no more 
than about seven miles in circumference, the abrupt 
rocky coast rising to about 1050 feet above the sea. 
The population had then augmented to eighty persons, 
who, being descendants of Euro and native women, 
still form an interesting link in person, intellect, and 
habits between the European and Polynesian races. 
They are tall and robust, with black gl hair. Since 


~eggs, | Captain Beechy’s visit, ships are constantly touching at 


the island. 
We now come to the most recent account of the little 
colony. This, singularly enough, is —7 by the suc- 


pa- | cessor of the first ship sent out to seek the Bounty— 


namely, the Pandora, which arrived at Portsmouth only 
a few months ago. She touched at Pitcairn’s Island in 
July, and found that its population had increased to 149 
souls; seventy-five males, and seventy-four females. Of 
these we have seen the following interesting analysis :— 
The ‘ oldest inhabitant’ is a Tahitian woman, aged eighty, 
widow of Edward Young the midshipman, There are 
also two men of the first generation—one of them a son 
of John Adams, named Arthur; and the other a son of 
Mathew Quintal, named George. There are also seven fe- 
males of the first generation, of whom three are daughters 
of Adams, and the rest of Fletcher Christian, Young, 
pan and M‘Coy. The my, are = of the 
second and third generation. ere are eight marriage- 
able males, and i ble 

Other information brought by the Pandora reveals that, 
during the last five years, one-fifth of the population 
have born. The healthiness of the climate may be 
judged of from the low rate of mortality. Since 1831 
there have been only sixteen deaths: four of them acci- 
dental, four of fever, one of disease of the ear, one of the 
heart, one of cancer, one of consumption, two of influenza, 
one in childbirth, and one in infancy. The diseases most 
prevalent are asthma and catarrh, which prevail mostly 
among the females; bilious attacks are frequent, but 
slight, and easily give way to treatment. Influenza had 
visited the island during the last seven years, and caused 
two deaths. 

The inhabitants are industrious, especially the females. 
They all rise with the sun, and retire to rest very early. 
The men are occupied chiefly in cultivating the ground 
and carpentering; several of the young men are good at 
cabinet-work and as blacksmiths, From August to No- 
vember they have plenty of employment, digging yams, 
also planting them, with bananas and potatoes, weeding, 
&c.; and when not busily employed, they generally meet 
in the morning, and if the weather is Eeandiin, 
fishing; while on Saturdays they go out hunting for the 
Sunday’s dinner. The Sa is still kept most strictly. 

The females usually assist in the cultivation of the 
ground, preparing thatch for the houses, and, in fact, are 
more employed than the men; they are generally very 
strong, many of them being able to carry a barrel of po- 
tatoes down to the landing-place, the path to which is 
very rugged and steep, and in the rainy season very diffi- 
cult to ascend or descend. 

The food of the inhabitants is chiefly yams and po- 
tatoes, animal food two or three times a week. Fish is 
becoming scarce. Bedclothes are generally manufactured 
by the females from a species of mulberry. Wearing 4 
parel they obtain from the whale ships, in exchange for 
produce of the island. Cotton cloth is much wanted, and 
amongst the other scarce articles are blankets, woollens, 


The jurisprudence of this primitive community is ex- 
ceedingly simple. On the first day of each year a chief 
magistrate and councillor are elected; all persons, male 
and female, over sixteen years of age, being voters. The 
chief magistrate then chooses his counsellor or secretary. 
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together with Cook’s first voyage, and published by Hawkesworth. 
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His duty is to convene meetings, and to preside over 
courts assembled to settle disputes. These, after the 
hearing of each side, are referred to a jury of five persons, 
who return a regular verdict. In criminal cases, the 
punishments are either labour or fines. If in civil dis- 
putes the decision of the jury is not satisfactory to both 
parties, they are allowed to appeal to the commander of 
the first of her majesty’s ships of war which may touch at 
the island. A reference made to Captain Beechy while 
there, less on a judicial matter than on a point of con- 
science, is a touching instance of the scrupulous regard 
these people have for a vow, even when inconsiderately 
made :—wives, it may be imagined, are very scarce, as 
the same restrictions with regard to relationship exist as 
in England. George Adams, son of the riarch, in his 
early days had fallen in love with Polly Young, a girl a 
little older than himself; but Polly, probably at that 
time liking some one else, and 5 the a when 
young ladies’ expectations are at the highest, incau- 
tiously said she ‘ never would’ give her hand to G 
Adams. He nevertheless indulged a hope that she would 
one day relent, and to this end was unremitting in his 
endeavours to please her. In this expectation he was not 
mistaken; his constancy and attentions as he grew into 
manhood, his handsome form, softened Polly’s heart into 
a regard for him, and had nothing passed before, she 
would willingly have given him her hand. But the vow 
of her youth was not to be got over, and the love-sick 
couple ished on from day to day, victims of the folly 
of early resolutions. The weighty case was referred for 
Captain Beechy’s consideration; and the fears of the 
party were in some measure relieved by the result, 
which was, that it would be much better to marry than 
to continue unhappy, in consequence of a hasty deter- 
mination made before the judgment was matured. They 
could not, however, be prevailed on to yield to this 
decision, and the Blossom left them unmarried. Love, 
however, eventually proved too oats for overwrought 
a and a letter from Pitcairn’s Island, dated 19th 

arch 1830, stated that George Adams was married to 
Polly Young, and had two sons. 

Since Captain Beechy’s visit, the average number of 
ships which anchor off the island has been eight or nine 
per annum, mostly Americans, who, it is satisfactory to 
state, are reported to behave well without exception. The 
last vessel that touched there was an English brig from 
New Zealand, bound to California with emigrants, there 
being eight English women amongst them. On the 
arrival of a ship on the island, no one is allowed to go 
on board before the pilot, who takes charge of the boats 
when landing, and provides for the captain when on 
shore; each family in rotation furnishing a pilot, or pro- 
viding a substitute, who always expects a smal] remune- 
ration from visitors for his service. 

We have also gleaned the following particulars of the 
soil, culture, and meteorology of Pitcairn’s Island :—The 
soil is very rich, but porous; a — proportion decom- 
posed lava, the other a rich, black earth and clayey 

. The climate is temperate; the thermometer 
rom 59 to 89 degrees in the shade. The spring comi- 
mences in August, which is harvest-time, and yams and 
potatoes are dug; and of potatoes there are two crops 
a year, which are planted in February and July, and dug 
in June and November. There are no regular trade- 
winds: in the summer months the wind prevails mostly 
from east-south-east to north. Northerly winds are gene- 
rally light, often accompanied with rain or fog. When 
the wind is north, it invariably goes round to the west- 
ward, from which quarter, and south-east, the strongest 
gales prevail. With wind from south-west, it is gene- 
rally clear weather with moderate breezes. In winter 
the prevailing winds are south-west to east-south-east. 
The animal and vegetable productions of the island 
are—goats, hogs, and poultry; yams, sweet potatoes, the 
api-root and tano in small quantities ; plantains, pines, 
melons, oranges, bread-fruit, sugar-canes, limes, and the 
Brazilian plum. The only grain is maize. 

From its distance from any other of the islands in 
Polynesia, Pitcairn’s Island is perhaps the most isolated 


place in the world. 
ing tenacity with which the people preserve their simp 
virtues and modesty. May the day be far distant when 
the vices of other nations find their way among them! 
We augur nothing favourable, however, from the visit of 
the ship on its way to California—to and from which it 
is not much out of the main track. It is to be hoped 
that the crimes of the ‘ diggings’ may never be imported 
among the descendants of the crew of the Bounty. 


CAPTAIN THINGAMY. 
BY PERCY B, ST JOHN. 

A poer has urged that there is very little in a name— 
remarking that a rose by any other name would be 
equally odoriferous. I am sufficiently barbarous in my 
tastes to differ from the great poetical philosopher, and in 
defence of my own ideas, narrate the following story, 
which is — historical, and may be found in a few 
lines in several records of the French navy. It will at 
all events prove that a name may be a very dan 8 
thing at times, and place the owner of it in awkward 
and uncomfortable predicaments. My illustration is not 
singular, and is selected from many, because it contains 
certain subsidiary incidents likely to interest. 

At the very height of the revolutionary fever of 1792, 
and when nearly all the remnants of old families had 
emi from France to seek refuge in Germany and 
England from a torrent they had not the heart nor 
chivalry to stem, there remained some few exceptions. 
A few, like Rouget de l’Isle, the author of the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise,’ remained in the mother country, and, indifferent 
to the changes of government which popular feeling had 
brought about, determined to serve their native land, no 
matter by what name the central authority might be 
designated. Among those who did not consult this pre- 
dilection as to whether it was less proper to serve the 
Convention than Louis XVI., was a young noble, by 
name Count Le Roy Louis dé St Cyr—a designation as 
fitting for the day as would have been Lord King Charles 
St Peter in the time of Praise-God-Barebones. In 1792 
all appellations which relished of the old state of things 
had vanished. The word ‘citizen’ had effaced ‘sir ;’ 
and Brutus, Scevola, Scipio, Rienzi, and other names 
celebrated in history, had taken the place of the Jeans 
and Jacques, and especially the Louises, which were held 
in abhorrence. Streets and towns to which Saint was 
affixed had dropped the handle to their names, while inns 
and trades made prominent by signs had all adopted 
patriotic designations. 

Count Le Roy Louis dé St Cyr was a brave and able 
naval officer. By the desertion of all the other nobles, 
who composed almost exclusively the officers of the 
navy before the Revolution, he found himself at five- 
and-twenty captain of the magnificent frigate Venus, 
manned by as terrible a crew as ever volunteered to eat 
up the English for their country’s good. He alone was 
what was called a ci- that is an ex-, meaning an 
ex-noble. All his subordinates were young officers who 
had served before the mast, and who had more expe- 
rience than manners, more nautical knowledge than 
theoretical education. The French navy was at this time 
under a strange discipline. The officers were appointed 
by the state, but the crew always confirmed or rejected 
the appointment at their will. The foremast-men and 

ty officers were hot patriots, wore red caps, and had 
their clubs on board, those of the extreme revolutionary 
party being always in the majority. Long discussions 
were held on all points concerning the service. The 
amount of respect to be shown to officers was rigorously 
discussed, as well as the amount of obedience. Of course 
the superiors were thee and thou’d without mercy, while 
in few ships was it usual to touch the hat when speaking 
to them. Moreover, the men freely asked a reason for any 
order they received, and, until it was given, refused obe- 
dience, except in cases of urgency. This extraordinary 
position of affairs would at any other time have totally 
disorganised the service, and annihilated the efficiency of 
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the navy; but at this moment of brief but wild enthu- 
siasm its effects were scarcely ever bad. Luckily the 
system did not outlive the enthusiasm. 

The Venus lay in the harbour of Brest, undergoing 
some necessary refitting, which promised to occupy a 
month, and Captain St Cyr, whose department this did 
not essentially concern, resided ashore, the more willingl 
that he was not quite as well as might have been wished \ 
Young, handsome, elegant in person and manners, the 
ex- was, however, sufficiently sensible to adopt all 
the habits of the times. It was to his scrupulous ob- 
servance of trifles, and by other qualities, that he had 
escaped prison and death, although wae | a name 
which was, in the days of the guillotine, a living and 
hourly condemnation, But the young man was mild, 
affable, and unassuming. Brave as a lion on his deck, 
and obeyed with ive 
never fought a duel. While his crew had gruff answers 
enough for the newly-raised officers, who spoke their own 
language, and whose manners were their own, they never 

med upon the license of the times with St Cyr. 
veral infractions of discipline had been firmly punished 
by him after a trial before a jury of half officers, half 
men, who, led by the calm statement of their captain, 
always decided according to his opinion. But he never 
punished without good cause, and was adored by his men, 
who, if they were licentiously free, were ill-paid and ill- 
fed enough to afford them an excuse for being unruly. 

On shore the captain was equally clever and popular. 
He lodged with a saddler named Boutard, and even took 
his meals with the family, composed of the father, 
mother, and a very pretty daughter, whose name had 
been changed from Antoinette to Lucrezia. Lucrezia was 
a charming innocence, as the French say, of nineteen— 
sprightly, handsome, good-hearted, and pure - minded. 
Her education had been neglected; but Captain St C 
was 80 -natured, that, for the eighteen months he 
had at long intervals lodged in the house, he had amused 
himself by making up for this deficiency. The family 
adored their lodger, as worthy pe ways do when 
they have a nice young man under such paternal sway; 
but, despite the republican severity of the times, and t 
undoubted civism of Citizen Boutard, they reverenced 
the noble, and, despite all his advances, had never ven- 
tured on him. They delighted in his 
urbanity; they proclaimed his admirable democratic man- 
ners everywhere ; but they, one and all, remembered the 
distance which society had placed between them only 
twenty-four months previously. Old Boutard spoke to 
the young man with d respect ; the Citoyenne or 
Citizeness Boutard with affectionate 3 while Lu- 
crezia addressed him always as a being who was too great 
and mighty for familiar intercommunion. Nothing that 

oung St Cyr could do altered this state of things. 

very morning and every afternoon the young officer took 
his breakfast and dinner with his landlord, put Lucrezia 
in the way of her studies, and then retired to his own. 
The evening he spent partly at a club, and partly at a 
coffeehouse, where he read the news from Paris, now of 
a truly tremendous character. Having perused the 
chatted with the habitual visitors, chiefly naval 
officers, he returned to the Rue du Dix Aoit—so called 
in commemoration of the 10th of August, the date of the 
overthrow of the monarchy—and supped with his host’s 
family. His visits to his ship were performed at dawn. 

One day after dinner, Captain Le Roy Louis dé St Cyr 
sat at the table of the Citoyen Boutard longer than 
usual. He did not speak. He was in a profound reverie, 
and his companions religiously respected his silence. The 
old man smoked away, the mother knitted a stocking, 
the daughter copied some manuscript music which the 
naval officer had borrowed from a friend. 

*Citoyen Boutard,’ suddenly exclaimed the captain, 
starting from his reverie, ‘ have you any objection to 
take me for a son-in-law ?’ 

The honest saddler let his pipe fall to the ground, and 
shivered it to atoms; the goodwife dropped some two or 
three dozen stitches; while Lucrezia turned white and 
red, and smeared her whole paper with blots. 


by his men, he had | 


* Monsieur le Comte!’ said Boutard, looking with an 
air of regret at his favourite pipe. 

*I think you said monsieur and count!’ observed St 
Cyr with good-natured irony. 

*I beg pardon, Citoyen Capitaine; but why do you 
joke with me?’ 

‘Citizen Boutard, or rather P. Boutard, I am so 
much in earnest, that if you wont have me, I shall use 
the right which the law gives me; and taking your 
daughter by the hand, ask the justice to unite us. But 
all joking apart, my dear friend, I love your child; if 
she can find it in her heart to take me, and you to 
rmit our union, this will be the happiest day of my 
ife.’ 

‘But Monsieur le Comte, this is impossible! Your 
rank, your family, your’ 

‘Ta, la, la!’ cried Captain St Cyr, stopping the be- 
wildered saddler: ‘ why, you are talking treason by the 
yard. Recollect that we are under a Republic, that all 
distinctions are abolished, and that to say what you have 
just said in public would cost you your head !’ 

* But, wife,’ said Boutard more astonished than ever, 
‘do I hear aright? Is it possible? And you, child?’ 

The Citoyenne Boutard made no reply, being too much 
astonished to speak ; while Lucrezia bowed her head 
almost to the table, as if wiping away the blots on her 


* My dear friend,’ continued St Cyr, ‘ yes or no?’ 

‘ Yes, yes! proud and happy father that I am! But 
speak, child: it is for you to answer.’ 

*I have always been an obedient daughter,’ said 
Lucrezia in a low and almost inaudible tone. 

‘That is not enough,’ said the honest saddler more 
calmly. ‘I married your mother because she loved me, 
and because she wished it, I hope, as much as I did; and 
we have never repented. My daughter—my only child— 
shall not marry to please her father. Speak, girl; am I 
to refuse? I am ready, though a wish I never dared to 
hope for can now be realised.’ 

k, Lucrezia?’ put in the captain humbly. 

* I never ventured—! couldn’t hope,’ said the daughter, 
sobbing in her mother’s arms; ‘ but. I should have died 
if the captain had married any one else.’ 

This answer of the agitated girl satisfied all parties. 
The naval officer was yee the parents delighted; 
and Lucrezia— who never su the long- 
cherished passion of the young count, but who, seeing 
him every day, had unconsciously entwined her heart 
round his existence—was painfully happy, so much had 
the scene taken her by surprise. 

It was late when the captain went to his coffee-house, 
which he found full. The end of the ex-king’s trial was 
approaching, and the public mind had been worked up 
to a perfect frenzy of excitement. The Paris papers of 
the day were actually fought for by the eager quid- 
nuncs, The captain took his seat in a corner, heard 
all the reports of the day, and then entered into con- 
versation with some of his friends, While talking, he 
noticed a young man—a provision-merchant of his own 
street—advance towards him with some companions in 
loud conversation. Marcus Brutus Cauchard was one of 
the followers of Marat, and president of ‘the Cordeliers 
Club at Brest. More from mad and frenzied ardour than 
—. he d d all suspicious persons with eager 
and furious haste, and had sent many a victim to the 
scaffold. His influence with the mob was great; and 
though more moderate People were in the majority, by 
dint of energy and loud ing the minority was gene- 
rally master. Marcus aspired to the hand of Lucrezia; 
and though always repelled by the young gl still looked 
upon success as certain. e imprudent and proud 
Boutard had himself undeceived him; and the en 
provision-merchant went in search of his rival, with a 
treacherous and base scheme in his head. 

‘Hast heard, Citizen Pontius Pilate,’ said he to a 
hideous Jew who was his toady, ‘ of the festival for to- 
morrow ? It is to celebrate the Age of Reason. We must 
have a better goddess than the theatre can give us. Who 


votes for Lucrezia, the beauty of Brest 1” 
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* All !—all !’ cried most of the persons in the café. 
* And what sayest thou, captain?’ continued Cauchard. 
*That the excellent citoyenne cannot, and will not, 
perform the part which requires a bolder and more 
i actress,’ 


experienced 

Dost hear the aristoc?’ cried Marcus with fury. ‘He 
thinks the young lady too delicate to do honour to the 
Republic.’ 

* Not to serve the blic as a good ter and an 
excellent wife, but too delicate to be made the subject of 
a coffee-house quarrel.’ 

And the captain quietly left the place. Two hours 
later, he was arrested under the terrible accusation of 
being a suspected person, which in most cases was equi- 
valent to condemnation to death. 

Marcus Brutus Cauchard was a member of the terrible 
tribunal which at Brest decided on the fitness of its in- 
habitants for the guillotine or for liberty; and the very 
next morning the naval captain was brought before the 
bench of judges, the denouncer sitting apart to guide the 
process. The captain was calm and firm, though pale 
with having passed a sleepless night. His colour soon 
came, however, when he saw his beloved Lucrezia, her 


father and mother, among the dense crowd which filled |- 


the large hall. The judges were seven, and sat at a 
green-baize table, M: being behind them. The public 
accuser stood at one end, the prisoner at the other. A 
dozen gensdarmes kept order. 

* Prisoner,’ said one of the yy « pony art accused 
of being an ex-noble, the son of a duke and duchess,’ 

‘Citizen President, I didn’t choose my father and 
laughed. The cl 

The audience captain was a clever man: 
he knew very well that in that time of popular omni- 
poles he must speak to the populace: they were his 

udges. 

‘Thy observation is correct, citizen; but except retain- 
ing thy pay as an officer, what proof of civism and devo- 
tion to the Republic hast thou given 4’ 

*I have offered my sword to my country; and to prove 
my contempt for the rank you make a crime, I was 
sag pom J accepted as the husband of Lucrezia Boutard, 
the lovely daughter of an honest, hard-working citizen.’ 

The audience murmured their applause, Marcus ground 
his teeth, and the judges looked puzzled. 

* Very proper ~= of pride,’ continued the judge, 
after being refreshed by Marcus. ‘ But thou wilt not 
deny that thou art called Le Roy Louis dé St Cyr?” 

* Certainly not.’ 

* Ah, ha!’ said the president with a look of yo 
while many of the crowd growled forth their dislike, 
* thou insultest the nation by such a name!’ 

* I didn’t give myself these names,’ 

* But thou wilt not deny, prisoner, that the nation 
having abolished the title Le Roy (old spelling of Le 
Roi), thou art guilty of insult in preserving it in thy 
name.’ 

* Citoyen, the truth of thy observation is as plain as 
thy isdom. Henceforth I suppress the king, 

PB audience grinned good-humouredly, The judges 
angry. 

* But, -  e I recommend thee to be respectful 
—if thou abolishest the king, thou preservest the hated 
name of Louis, abhorred by all Frenchmen.’ 

* Why hated?’ said the captain, smothering his indig- 
nation, for he the misfortunes of Louis XVI. 
while adhering to the government of his enemies. 


* Why hated?’ thundered the 
cause it is the name of a tyrant now bei ied for his 


crimes.’ 
speakest of the Citoyen Capet,’ observed the 


* Thou 
naval officer, adopting the popular style. 

* Still,’ cried the president, annoyed by another general 
grin, ‘it is the name he once went by.’ 

‘Let us then consider it suppressed. Le Roy Louis 

Prisoner,’ continu ju again prom b 

Marcus, ‘thou art next called St Cyr; 
aristocratic adjunct.’ 


* We wont quarrel about particles, Citizen President ; 
T su; the dé’ Applause greeted this sally. 

* But the St Cyr?’ cried the judge. ‘ Are not saints 
abolished also 

* Ma foi! 1 don’t know,’ replied the captain, ‘ not 
having the honour of these gentlemen’s acquaintance, 
except it be St Barbe (the — magazine). But I cut 
off the St, and remain the Citizen Cyr.’ 

* Not so,’ screamed the enraged but ——— judge; 
*Cyr is an epithet of royalty” (Cyr and are pro- 
nounced the same in French, 

*Let us then abolish the Cyr,’ said the officer quietly, 
and I remain Captain nothing, or—stay—I must have a 
name, and I can’t think of borrowing one. Henceforth, 
Citizen President, I take and assume the name of Cap- 

Roars 0: ter, inextinguishable, tumultuous, 
this assumption of the name of Captain Thingamy or 
Thingumbob, the only translation of Captain Chose in 
English; and the judges saw that the populace had given 
their verdict, which they dared not impugn. Still the 
irate and vindictive Marcus determined on one last effort, 
and the president became his organ. 

* Prisoner, certainly the name of C in Chose, the 
affianced husband of the Citoyenne Boutard, is civic 
enough; but I have one more crime to accuse thee of; 
thou art the captain of a fine frigate, christened by the 
satellites of the monarchy the Venus. Why hast thou 
not adopted some more patriotic epithet ?’ 

‘ Citizen President, I found my frigate with this name, 
and with a head representing the celebrated lad 
in question. But I bow to thy objection, Citizen Presi- 
dent, and taking into consideration the wants of the 
times, and the liar habiliments of the so-called god- 
dess, I give notice that Captain Chose is henceforth com- 
mander of the Sans-culottes!’ 

The delight of the crowd was intense. ‘ Vive le Capi- 
taine Chose !’ ‘Vive la République !’ ‘ Vive la Belle 
Sans-culottes |’ roared the hoarse voices of the people, and 
in five minutes more the naval officer was carried away in 
triumph. The sailor’s joke about Venus’s want of pan- 
taloons, and the happy application of the popular epithet 
assumed by all extra-warm patriots, excited frenzied 
enthusiasm, and the chairing only ended at the town- 
hall, where the despotic but -humoured populace 
insisted the marriage should take place that day, and at 
once. The escape of the cool and self-possessed captain 
was too rare and happy an occurrence not to silence all 
scruples, and in two hours more the marriage was cele- 
brated, being secretly performed over again by a priest. 
The minister of marine, informed of the event, sent a 
brevet of commander—equal to our post-captain, I be- 
lieve—to Captain Chose, and the name remained. Under 
the Empire the naval officer retired to the wreck of his 
estates with his wife, while at the Restoration, offended at 
remarks made about the original rank of his spouse, he 
never resumed his titles. He proudly preserved his name 
legalised under the Republic, and which, though not very 
common, is yet uently to be found. A happy mar- 
riage Marcus Cau made that day, and Brest 
long remembered Captain Thingamy of the Sans-culottes. 


THE GOTHA ALMANAC. 


Mopern historians, politicians, and newspaper editors, 
owe a thousand obligations to a compact et-annual, 
which has been printed and published for the last eighty- 
seven years in Prince Albert’s birthplace. For its size 
—(it is only about 5 inches by 4; and though it contains 
some 800 pages, is not inconveniently thick)—the ‘ Al- 
manach de Gotha’ is one of the most remarkable perio- 
dicals extant. But being a calendar of states and nations, 
the volume for 1850, recently imported, is made more 
remarkable than most of its ecessors, from the 
changes in principalities and empires which the past year 
has produced. is is in some measure attested by the 
fourteen densely-printed pages of ‘ additions et change- 
ments, occasioned by events which took place while the 
edition was passing through the press. 


— 
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The Almanach de Gotha brings the political, statis- 
tical, and historical geography of nearly the world in gene- 
ral down to the latest . Immediately succeeding the 
usual monthly calendar is a genealogy of each European 
sovereign, with a list of his living relations. Then comes 
a catalogue of such offshoots of royalty in every part of 
Europe as are not regnant—together with their collaterals. 
So that if you wish to find out the precise degree of con- 
sanguinity enjoyed by the remotest cousin to royalty, this 
almanac will ive the requisite information. To each 
head of a family is added short statistical notices of the 
extent, revenues, and number of inhabitants in their 
various possessions. 

The next department—the annuaire diplomatique—en- 
ables the inquirer to learn the name of every prominent 
governmental employé not only in Europe, but in both the 
Americas. It ranges in alphabetical order of each nation 
all the ministers of the principal Euro and Ameri- 
can, and some of the Asiatic states, together with the 
ambassadors and diplomatic ngpale. The statistical par- 
ticulars are extremely comprehensive: no words are lost ; 
but every detail which the diplomatist or politician may 
wish to learn at a glance is cleverly compressed. Not 
only are the boundaries, extent, dependencies, &c. 
of every kingdom and principality marked down from 
the latest treaties, but the population of each is 
enumerated from the most recent censuses. Where the 
representative system exists, the proportion of represen- 
tatives to the people is also computed. The regal, diplo- 
matic, military, and naval expenditure, with the amount 
of debt, funded or unfunded, and interest payable thereon, 
is, moreover, set in each instance against the revenues, 

The slippery condition of the political world has evi- 
dently put the editor’s ingenuity to a severe test, and we 
cannot but admire the skill with which he has conquered 
the difficulty. Lest a dynasty should be changed, a 
ministry overturned, or a parliament abolished while his 

rinters are at work—and thus falsify his labours when 
but just consummated—he has put a date to each page; 
so that he only holds himself responsible for the state of 
things he sets down at these precise ‘ — Indeed 
he is so particular on this point, that he tells us in the 
preface the exact time his work occupied in being printed. 
‘The impression,’ he says, ‘commenced on the 9th of 
July, and ended on the 20th September.” For his state- 
ments respecting principalities and powers between those 
dates he pledges his reputation; but will not answer for 
the future, nor even for what may happen while his 
sheets are drying. To show what mighty changes were 
in progress while that simple process was in operation, 
it is only needful to refer to the copious ‘ additions.’ 
Even in this the editor has not been able to overtake the 
existence of the newly-erected sable ‘empire’ of Hayti. 

There is, however, a more sweeping perplexity which 
the painstaking editor has had to grapple with, it being 
one involving a vital principle. The Almanach de Gotha, 
it will be readily inferred, has ever been a right royal 

ublication: its very life-blood has been infused into it 
S kings and princes. Indeed its earliest numbers con- 
tained scarcely anything more than a list of the reigning 
houses in Europe, the birthdays of kings and queens, the 


* dates of their accession and their —— Conceive, then, 
i 


the hesitation and distaste with which the chronicler of 
kings must have been obliged at last to admit into his 
gazetteer—a republic, Except in the case of Switzerland 
(which has its special exceptions), the very name of such 
a form of government has been necessarily ignored by this 
regal record until the present year. To leave out France 
was ofcourse impossible. Yet as titles are abolished in 
that country, the main point of interest for this book 
would have been taken away but for the graceful man- 
ner in which the editor fills up this important hiatus, 
* Despite,’ he says in his _— * the abolition of titles 
of the nobility which has decided by the most recent 
revolution in France (I avoid,’ continues the learned gen- 
tleman in an arch parenthesis, ‘ the expression the last’), 
I have reproduced in the Almanach the names of the 
illustrious French families which have hitherto figured in 
it. A decree may indeed for a time suppress the use of 


certain titles, but can it destroy the historic importance, 
efface the noble reminiscences which the heritors of these 
names preserve and call up? I doubt it” With this 
flattering unction, the author—following the rule, that 
whenever @ concession is contemplated, it should be 
yielded gracefully and unreservedly—has adorned his 
present year’s labours with a portrait of the president of 
the French republic; but, like Gregory in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ in order ‘to have the law on his side,’ he quotes 
the paragraphs of the constitution by which the pre- 
sident and vice-president are elected. The other portraits 
are those of the young Emperor of Austria (Francis 
Joseph), Marshal Radetzky, Alexandra, Grand 

of Russia, and the king of Holland. 

Having admitted the principle of republics in general, 
the compiler has patronised those of America, North and 
South, with copious notices; and which, by the law of 
alphabetical arrangement, take precedence, and stand 
first in the annuaire di . This rule has not 
been, however, inflexible, as we shall presently see. 

From the causes we have adverted to, the novelties in 
this edition of the annuaire statistique are more striki 
than in any former volume. Out of the maze into whic 
the revolution in Italy has tangled the numerous states 
of that country, the editor has managed to define and ap- 
portion them to their various owners with praiseworth 
clearness. The late federal constitution of Switzerlan 
which has put a new political face on that country, 
rendered the stereot; of the former almanacs quite 
useless, and the article in the present volume is as en- 
tirely new as if Switzerland had been a country just dis- 
covered. The closing portion of the almanac is a chronicle 
of the principal events which have transpired in various 
om of the globe from July 1848 to the end of June 

849. This annual ~ pone though compact rather than 
a oy will be found useful for reference. 

The history of the Almanach de Gotha, since its first 
publication in 1763, involves some curiéus circumstances, 
As we have — mentioned, at first it was so com- 
pletely a court calendar for Europe, that in 1792 it 
declined to admit the existence of the French Republic; 
and continued year after year to print, immediately under 
the head ‘ France,’ Louis XVII. as the reigning monarch, 
The moment, however, Napoleon became right royal, and, 
laimed Emperor, qualified himself for a 
P in its pages, he figured in them, together with his 
whole family, down to his remotest cousins. So important 
an engine of public opinion did this conqueror deem the 
little Gotha annual, that when French dominion at- 
tempted to force the French lan, into the literature 
and law of Germany, it su ed in putting this work 
into a French dress; in which, from expediency, it has 
ever since remained. Previously it had been issued solely 
in the German lan . It was then that statistics 
and the diplomatic lists were first registered by the com- 
mand of Napoleon, who almost became its editor; for he 
exercised a stringent supervision over the printers, In 
1808 an edition just been worked off, when a body 
of French gensdarmes entered the office, and without con- 
descending to give a word of explanation, destroyed the 
whole a The editor trembled, submitted, and 
hurried off to Paris. There he learned his offence—which 
was, simply, that in obedience to the same alphabetical law 
which has induced him this year to usher in kingdoms and 
of ancient date with a young republic, he 

ad opened the Saxon-Ernest line of German princes with 
Anhalt, while the Emperor Napoleon—by that time ‘ Pro- 
tector of the Rhenish Confederation’—insisted on being 
placed at the head of the Rhine nobles; that, in fact, the 
7 should, by his express command, commence with 
‘N? To insure these orders being carried out, the edition 
for that year was reprinted in Paris. Whether the im- 
aay itor revised the proof-sheets of succeeding num- 

is not stated; but certain it is that the chronol 

of the Almanach de Gotha is utterly silent on the 
successes of the Allies in the volumes in which these 
ought to have been detailed. According to its records, the 
battle of Trafalgar and the Peninsular campaigns were 
either a blank or a dream. On the other hand, during 
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the power of Bonaparte, these chronicles were almost 
exclusively occupied with his deeds, and with the triumphs 
of his grande armée. Portraits of his relatives adorn 
every number to the exclusion of most others. 

At the restoration of the Bourbons, however, the editor 
—once more installed at Gotha—took courage, and ven- 
tured a portrait of the prince- t of England; but it 
was not till after the battle of Waterloo, and the total 
overthrow of his editor-in-chief, that he dared to men- 
tion the previous victories of the Allies, which he at last 
acknowledged very handsomely in a historical résumé. 

From that time the Almanach de Gotha has rapidly 
augmented in bulk, but in a far less proportion than it 
has increased in utility; and it may now be regarded as 
the most complete register of the kind in existence. 


ARGUMENTUM AD FEMINAM. 


And, young ladies, permit me to address a few words to 
you: let me appeal to you, and invoke your assistance in 
this holy cause. Your influence with the ruder sex is con- 
fessedly great, and it ought to be so. Oh, do exert that 
influence for good! Let each of you this night become, 
as it were, a Father Chiniquy or a Father Matthew for the 
cause. Administer the pledge ere you part with your 
escort this night; give the youth of your choice your 
ultimatum, that he must either resign you or his bottle. 
(Cheers.) He dares not refuse you ; and if he did, he must 
be a dolt and not worth out of the 
gutter. eers. t !—prefer a grog-bottle to a pretty 

you, would you permit the perfume of your ambrosi. 

lips to be mingled and contaminated with the odious 
fumes of the taproom? (Cheers.) Would you actually 
suffer your dear delicate cheeks (don’t blush, I did not 
say lips) to be touched by lips which left their last im- 

on the -glass? Out u the thought: I 
am sure you would not. Oh, then, I h you, if any 
of you here have—and I doubt not there are many of those 
in your company to-night in whom you feel more than a 
common interest—urge them to renounce tippling 3 pledge 
them to teetotalism, ere you pledge yourselves to them. 
It is your only saf against the dire calamity of 

g that worst of wretches, the drunkard’s wife.— 
Speech at a Rechabite Celebration in Cooksville, American, 

WASHING LIQUOR. 

A correspondent, who calls himself the ‘ Washerwoman’s 
Friend,’ says—‘ There is now washing liquor sold in Shef- 
field at the most extortionate price, beautifully labelled ;’ 
but for the benefit of washerwomen, who are generally the 
really deserving poor, we will impart the wonderful secret, 
which has been obtained from head-quarters; namely, Mr 
Twelvetrees:—1 Ib. of soda, } lb. of lime, and 4 Ib. of soap. 
The soda and soap are boiled together, and the lime alone, 
in two quarts of water; and then, after being boiled, are 
used as required. This recipe can be as well manufac- 
tured by a poor washerwoman as by a scientific chemist.— 
Liverpool Standard. [Our lady readers will thank us for the 
following still more distinct recipe:—Dissolve = of lime 
in boiling water, straining twice through a mel bag; 
dissolve separately 4 Ib. of brown soap and 4 Ib. of soda— 
boil the three together, Put 6 gallons of water in boiler, 
and, when boiling, add the mixture. The linens, which 
must have been steeped in cold water for twelve hours, 
are wrung out, any stains rubbed with soap, and put into 
the boiler, where they must boil for thirty-five minutes. 
They are then drawn (the liquor being preserved, as it can 
be used three times), placed in a tub, and clear Reliing 
water poured over them. Rub them out, rinse them we 
in cold water, and they are ready for drying. By this 
process two-thirds of the ordinary labour of washing is 
saved; bleaching is dispensed with entirely; the clothes 
are much clearer, and are less worn than by the ordinary 
mode of washing, and the mixture in noway 
the fabric. Ere long, that fruitful source of annoyance 

discomfort, ‘the washing day,’ will, by the use of 
the things that were.]—Greenock Advertiser. 
LIFE-ASSURANCE, 

A glass of beer a day is equivalent to L.2, 5s. a year, or 
sufficient to insure a man’s life, commencing at twenty, for 
L.130 at death. Two ounces of tobacco a week are equal to 
an expenditure of L.1, 10s. a year, or sufficient to insure a 


man’s life, commencing at the same age, for L.95. How 
many working-men are there who, to the great benefit of 
their physical health, might give up these indulgences, and 
secure the great benefits we have indicated for their fami- 
lies? Is it not worthy of a great effort on their part to 
throw up a barricade against the future want and mi 
that may otherwise overwhelm them? For it is an appa 
ling fact, that the death of every thousand heads of i- 
lies leaves at least four thousand women and children in 
pointing out y — Newspaper 
paragraph. 


TO-DAY. 


Let dotards grieve for childhood’s days, 
And only those look back 

Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless t ack: 

I cannot join in mournin, time 
For ever passed away— 

For whilst I look on Nature's book 
I'm thankful for to-day ! 


The trees are still as fresh and green 
As ever branches were, 

And still, in primal vigour seen, 
They wave their arms in air ; 

The rivers sing the self-sa~ > song 
That they have sung for sye, 

Whose burden, as they glide along, 
Is, ‘ God is here to-day !’ 


There's not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree, 

But in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me: 

The bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can chase disease away, 

And shower blessings in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 


And everywhere a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoice— 

To grieve no more the days of yore, 
But raise a thankful voice : 

That tell us, though the world were fair 
In years removed for aye, 

The earth and sky, and sea and air, 
As lovely are to-day. 


Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy— 

That manhood’s fancy cannot raise 
The structures of the boy : 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away, 

But man beholds majestic themes 
In wonders of to-day. 


Oh ye whose eyes upbraiding rise, 
Pronouncing fate unjust— 
Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 
Low trailing in the dust— 
Discard a false unmanly thrall, 
Nor own so weak a sway, 
But hope in Him who gave you all, 
And thank Him for to-day! 
Cuarves WILTON. 
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